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$5000 oth buildings are supplied with improved furniture ir utmost efforts to make them inter ng and profitable, 
and sufficient blackboard. Every town and village in th nd we recommend the inhabitants of school districts to at 
county, now has a Union school building where one is tend their meeting The association will meet in Edin- 
needed except one, and in this the erection for a building | the first M ¥ in July next District institutes in 
is under contract District institutes are } ne a all the dist . 
effect Some of them are so w co 1 1 tha ' ; a . 
attendance at the meetings is ‘ t | TON I f pupils at echo s generally 
school one term Teachers a h t ‘ I Dipthe tiled 
fifteen years Gonan: SP ir mpm sesafal forte 
BEDFORD The schools in South Woodberry are working “Ye 2©em mad ‘ semi-m th y tut und no in- 
admirably. Never was there a creat ' taken i bar ~ anerh wit there is a dispos to disregard the 
- schools by parents and teachers, than du the present : LuepT township has now the first time, a 


term These happy results are in a great meas e | rit : ara Trienaty “1 ome I syste ” By elect as op- 
abouty the energy of the directors. Every ool is vis ew ter had been managed so ba i 

ted once a month the Secretary, in company with or : 6} 1 , , 2 nods -=e | ‘ 
more directors. At such visits there are frequently a ze ms ia } rest t to go to w K In earnest and 
or more of the citizens present ' , . Che gi —m jo aty's eople in the 


Bair The district institutes are beir vell attends P ‘ : 
and there has been a good attendance at educational meet ( d ur r Sesslor Mounta r F male 
ings. There is a considerable waking uy it the people ti _ commences he 4th inst.— 
regard to educational matter ; - wae! ~~ Bee —om \ rty-six, and the 

ised number this term. The 


BRADFORD There will be district 











j Hur gion Academy « mences on the Yth inst. The 
the townships, once in two weeks pils ss last term under Mr. McCandlegs, 
Bucks All the districts in the upper end of th , , 
except Richland and Quakertown bor., hav: trict st I AN N h Mahoning distr nstitute met in 
tutes organized, and most of the teachers er e in tl Dilty ise t ith ins Clas rills in reading 
exercises with zeal Many are memlh« " stitut I l nd I l the 
thus employing ev« ry Saturday I wo ' : ‘ 
districts hold joint institutes, and tl Ly , : 1 . : ; 
occupied in those meetings ezort ry teachers 
I t y uw Ul equ ment especting in- 
BuTLeR Every township has its own in te, whic] titute rh I 1 t that t winter term has been. 
holds its sessions in a different school house arly « seen, one of th st successful in the 
time of meeting Every school throu nut t i y Ww hat w held in this count 4 two days Teach- 
therefore, at least once during the winter u t : t te w at Troy Ol encine on Jan 23d 
of its pupils with all the te hers of the hiy ‘ ‘ y t Exercises, lectures, essays, select 
tors, parent & The effect of thes , 3 ¢ scussions, & \ eat 1 u nber of 
augments the interest in the systen est in th munity even from ad- 
CENTRE District ins ire it 1ecessf era vi were present, filling ¢ school room dur- 





° ° . ey t la l ehureh at nicht All seemed gratifie 
except in three districts, in which the teachers are too few ; — ied gratified 











in number to organize The increase it hools is about six —_ 
in every year. he houses are eral bu nt NIAT [ tenth annual teachers’ association con- 
proved plan. Penn district built three respectable and s lat Thompsontown, in the Academy, January 29, and i | 
stantial houses within the last year red ji n two and half-days The exercises were : 
CLARION Madison district, wi ur ficient Be l tical and nteres sral able lectures and 
directors, an able District Superintendent, and an excellent s were d l Ik ening Ay I ropriate reso- 
corps of teachers, ranks first in the count) Che direct ns were passed in . to the decease of John : 
pay good salaries, and have secured the ser of t hers Bently and C. B. Harris, f members of the associa- c 
who are nobly performing their duties tol Between thirty and hers were in attendance. . 
Grinds i Wiede dacs acunte tnciltnts’ dae’? rhe attendance and interes pai f the citizens were 
Dunnsburg, commencing January Ist Che attendance ° ; I 
large and the exercises interesting. The name of C. E LANCASTEI At a meeting of the teachers’ institute of ‘ 
Orvis was ordered to be stricken from the records of the ( umbia, held January 31st, resolutions were passed in re- T 
institute, it being ascertained that the sa Orvis now nh a } t th se of ] 


Samuel G. Bowman, lately one of 8 
& position in the rebel arr Ly Director genera pose t Col. SI h, Preside the B urd of di- e 
a fine of one dollar on all teachers, who. w ‘ ( ml istrict, has preset 1 $500 towards a 
able excuse, absent themselves from the district instit trict library, to be placed in the new school building now 
This fine is to be deducts 1 from their salar leted 


Secret ury of Lo 








his devotion to t it district ! ’ AWRENCI trict Institutes are pretty well attended 
r r | he districts 
and ‘‘small pox’’ have disturbed severa : { . 
CUMBERLAND During the months January and LEBANON lhe Lebanon county institute convened on ° 
. ; } ‘ T rx ,y +} ) ; . 
ruary, district institutes have been tlarly in 1 ya J » three da é n Class drills 


of the district They are doing a ¢ lw : The yo 4 fectures | minent educationists and teachers, ren- 0 
ladies of Irving Female C¢ Cry rtainment L the profitable to all concerned. Crowded ar 
{th Januar hich] , i} to th ence the evening ex es Vocal and in- It 
selyes. The instrumental anid music wa xce] ' strumel! mt was a pleasing and « vening feature It 


no 


the evening o 


DAUPHIN The direetor f Jackso listrict des ERNI I eachers Dallas, Lake and Lehman 

















credit for the erection « r lh , L, in ‘ tre, on the 15th . 
third lately built in tl . t Las an ad J ; mxercises | t l l beneficial, althoug! aC 
school house was built in Jefferson twy this w ttendar was ! e weatll ing very unfavor te, 
for years. There were forty ; | tl i ss do 
of whom had hardly ev na McKean D stitutes are making progress i 
winter. \ 5) ty institute was held at Stroudsburg, dir 
ERIE The County Teachers’ As { held 17th of Jani y [t was the largest and most inte- i St 
annual meeting at Wattsburg, Jan. Ist 24. M ‘ I r ever h n this part of the 
interest was exhil l, and the ser é t Professors nt S tors esslor me nd citizens all | 
the Edinboro Normal Sch ol and ¢t , f Washi r ] ‘ = 
Academy, added much toward \ r the 1 M t A ) nsisting of 


adopted was the f{ wing That hea end Pottstow ‘ W Dy f 
the system of district institutes, and ve W put f Dou list There wv ; time in ¢ ] a 
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NORTHUMBERLAND Most of the district institutes are sul t 1 y show ters 
conducted with marked ability, and attended with good re but we are su i t n 
sults. Of three which were visited, the exercises in the the as utiol ut the \V ed as 
evening consisted of addresses, essays and discussions opposed t ) , “- 
directors and citizens participating, and, in some instances Mr. Adan t ~ , 
directors being members of the institute. The evening threw sor t I t i He 
meetings are largely attended, and if continued in the right said that al » per Stat re 
spirit, will render the institute highly efficient and popular kept out of tt t eacl is 

PERRY Several schools are temporarily suspended, on nie # ng BAS 60 ut 18 al 
account of smal! pox — ; 

PoTTER The operations of the schools have been ma- MASSAC] ETTS [rt 38 
terially disturbed by the prev ilence of Dipth ria This most nte ! ; 
epidemic, prevalent for mo than a year in only a few dis Schoc f t I 
tricts, has now extended to nearly every part of th UN plans F the | { 
and seriously decreased the attendance of pupils » of tl g the 
schools have been b en up through sickness of the child present t titutions h 
ren and teacher! Several interesting families of four or five 
children have fallen a prey to this destroyer, and vacant MINNE : t 
seats in almost every school house tell the mournful tale of Y°U"4 - 
grief and desolation District institutes are in successful |™¢&™' ; : { 
operation in five districts. The difficulty of traveling to the SYSt@™M Of visitation. © tI ; 
place of meeting, makes the duty of attendance extre1 Hastir P r,t t 
arduous to female teachers F cou: state 

! 

Syy DER The tea hers and two directors of Mifflinb 
three teachers from Buffalo district, and a few others met in New Yor rt : 

Mifflinburg on the 21st inst Lectures, class-drills nd dis ! ul od 
cussions. Agreed to meet at Farmersvi March 7th I wr q 

SULLIVAN District institutes are attended to generally , . 
Sickness still prevails in many parts of the county, and in , 
consequence, some of the schools are still closed. Not mor mean , - 
than one-half the children of the county are getting the ~*~ 
benefit of the winter schools, on account of the prevalences New JERSEY | 
of Diptheria, & oe a -. 

SUSQUEHANNA The Gibson teachers’ institute met at the | { held in 
Smiley on the 17th of January, and was well attended, and the Stat The open I } was 
much interest manifested. The county association will hold by P I erly P H 
its next meeting at Susquehanna Depot, on the 3d and 4th School, ar w P l I i e New 
of April Jersey Nor i. It of 

UNION The teachers of Lewisburg and East Buffalo the sul { The main bu i r res 
held a two days institute in the boys grammar school, com- | [utions on im] nt point mk ngst 
mencing January 17th. Class drills in arithmetic, geogra- the rest, one urging tl t 
phy, algebra, history, and discussions. The teachers of tution and nment une - . 
Bffualo twp. held a meeting on the 17th ult., in Pontins’ | ™!™* usl} pted 
school house. Eleven teachers, two directors and County OnI0 Hot Anson Sn vears 
Superintendent, present The county Institute was held in aceeptal 1 honorably { ’ pant 
Lewisburg on the 28th and 29th of January. Forty teach-  GQomm ner. tetived from His 
ers present Attendance small, on account of the bad con- | gueeessor is Hon. C. W. H. ¢ : | Edu 
dition of the roads. Nevertheless, the exercises were ani eational M . : ~ vance 
mating and profitable. to clube ia he ta I price 

WASHINGTON The teachers of Somerset, Fallowfield, that six copies for $ y r t may be 
East and West Pike Run districts, mgt in Bentleyville on | beyond six A fine series of ( I ems to 
the 17th January, and held three very interesting sessions. , have b held during the ‘ 

The necessity of building a good house and establishing a ‘ 
ve 4 . : ; © ILLINOIS The 9th ant . leach- 
graded school in Bentleyville, was discussed during the , ‘ a SEY Se , 
evening. The manner of conducting institutes is very much | **~ A : 2 es fF 
improving i LS 2 Members present | phir 
without paying his dollar | es such 

WAYNE Directors cheerfully co-operate, and teachers questior sae the following ha ‘ ind di 
and parents have manifested an unusual interest in the cause | eyssed Best method of t g | Ob- 
of education. ject teaching: Necessity of u ed LW 

oso ‘ing Compulsory atter jar ¢ l 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES, | “rthoepy and its representat ' . 


“New Hampsurre: The Journal of Education of this IowA: The Instructor & J ins 





State completed its 6th volume with the No. of Dec. 1862, | the proceedings of a number of i tutes 
and we regret to hear is now suspended for want of support which seem to have been we i ( W iltse 
It has been a faithful and able worker in the good cause.— | of Dubuaqt is to act as St tl 
Its resident Editor commends the other New England Ed- | absence of Col. Benton in tl 

ucational Journals to the favor of the Teachers of New | structor & Journal | 

Hampshire, during its own suspension,—which, it is to be | contents of the School J 

hoped, may not be of long continuance. The Editor adds is a good move as well as 


“Tf one-tenth of the men and women who are employed in 
teaching in this State some part of the year, had paid one 
dollar in advance for the Journal, no one would hear of its y) , yh 1Y w4 
suspension! Teachers, this was your work! Your neglect AVY Sr sy 
did not sustain it The ninth annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association took place at Nashua on the ? 
19th, 20th and 2ist of November. Male members 32; fe- <<. oi r. 


I SES PO A A OT eet oe . 2 


- M } | 
aaa ine [A 
men 2 E +] h ( 1 ( 1 

VERMONT The 13th annual meeting of the State Asso- witl ex i By 
ciation was held Jan. 7, 8 and 9. From 300 to 400 persons R P bs D.D l 
attended from a distancs The exercises were lively und in- Greek G1 i I 1.0 
teresting; consisting of lectures, and discussions of their Published by Sheldon & ‘ New Yor! Z 

—_ - —— 
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ANALYTICAL AND Practicat GRAMMA 


revised, corrected 


Language 
i 58 pages 12mo 


9 


editic 


© 
L500 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ANAI 
containing selections in Prose and P 
and notes; adapted to Bullion’s En 
pages 18mo. Same author and pub 
This series seems to com] lete the a 

of text-books in Grammar embr 

book full compend, and a manua 


whole is based on and conformed to tl 
ing labor to pupil and teacher, by h 
grammars of the three languages 
Lat und G k yn the same pla 
rules in the same words, as is prac 

to the modern improvement of mak 
mode or means of imparting a mor 


f the nat 


comprehension 0 ture and 
auth I n porated the principles 
int | these works; ft bringir 
of the t ind the ad e of ve m 
Oj I W ¢ he has t 

ot ¢ ime ng the stud i gral 

ed, and has } perly post ned 
learne t iculties I 

been s ‘ ild | t ome ¢« ‘ 
now stand, tl books will ' 

nul ult . ) Bullior 
tain hi ul } I n r 
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English has the advantage over most of them of being in s mal le 
~¢ 7 } i 
vent m pas 1 it re omprehensive 
ublisher 
| LESson BoTany and Vegetable Physiology, 
ted 60 wood engravings, from original 
ARSING es OE IK | a eae 
ilrawines by | Spragu lo which is added a copi- 
re I x" ) ‘ t wry Bota ul terms sy Asa 
_— - Pr i History Howard University. 
ys . " [vison & Phinney N. Y. 1863. 
f k is really adapted for 
lu . st Botany. A 
i Tl ) 2 ng 37 pages) will 
i 1 tu it t et k satisfa storily, 
t} y l and first princi- 
crowtl he plant from the 
‘ ts} rg Hay 
. P ie y ike th itself and with 
t} letailed description of 
’ , } L ‘ 
T ok, he ean 
@ i extent It 
| ; . ( 
’ ) { lis the JVa- 
} t Li SYS- , 
' 
tt t k and the 
} | e notice and 
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adapted to the wants of those who have not leis r taste | Ci D 
for pursuing ym plete treatises. It is an excellent w Cum! l l M 
the fam It is at once instructive and tain and ry . 
will naturally arouse in tl youthful mind a d 
know more of tl hiects treated. As an example of 
° . T 
these sul the f ’ may be mentions Exe ) 
* L) i { 
cutior Charl I uurt Fools and J 
Robert Bu Ss h Sea Bubble,’ ‘‘] I 
if Lor XVI l I Parliament Ed 
bon mfamin F: ‘Life Boats Dougla 
Jerrold Sl é | s Death Ss i 
Reynolds, Com em t of tl Spectat | 
will suffi 1 te f the worl r i , 
ticles are I vs angi om a half « im? | . 
or two page ttex well selected and ] l ( 
an attr 
( 
Ten 1 r , ly } red They ’ 
ed on ¢ ell Day nd | th ] \ 
pub h I lu \ S 
used in Char é 
It is hea 
Ce eee > r = —— ( 
{\4 . (} \] 
vy 7) ‘6 
DEPA MENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. ) 
Hat BI Ma 1s f I 
| 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED I FEB, 1863 \ 
Cou l Ar 
Alleg! D An v I 
M s iel M 
R Witham At \ 
Beaver G ‘ S. T. Hamilte 
Hookstow1 R. A. Me 
Blair, A na J B. H 
M W ( el | ! 
Bradford W W. D. Ga 
L, E. M. Hadloek 
| 1. M. Wattle 
I S. B. Brow 
1 G P. Mor 
P. D. M 
J P. wi l 
3ucks Th J 
J b R. ] 
] H. \ 
] — 2 
| f 
B G. W. ( 
W ( 
( ( 
{ i¢ i 
} 
| \ \ \i 
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W. ¢ ] 
"| - 
I 
| | [ ( 
| ' y ~ 1] 
" j | g 
| | N 
U. 1 , M , 
\ S Hende non 
Clinto1 P Wm. A. Wh 7 20, I 
Craw B T. B. Welch, 131 20 : 
{ ' le Dan!l, Harmm< l { P I 
llayfi i Robert Osbort Bei 0) S { 
Mead J. J. Custead, 193 20 M 
? Ra lolph George Long, 16 80 N 
4) Saegertown, Chris. Siverling, 5 50 U \ 
S. Shenango, James Martin, 122 80 Port Cart 
Spring Hiram Butler, 189 20 Saint Clai 
Summerhill, Gilmore Stanley 130 40 ] 
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Counties Districts 
Susquehanna, Great Bend tp., 
sind Montrose, 


ae New Milford tp 
Union, Lewis twp., 

oe Lewisburg, 
Warren Corydon, 


Sugar Grove, 
Mt. Pleasant In 
Mt. Republic ‘ 
Westmoreland, Derry, 

se Greensburg, 
N. Alexandria, 
Tunckhann’k b. 
Dillsburg, 
“6 Hanover bor., 
he Spring Garden, 


- W. Manchester 


Wayne, 
fe 


Wyoming, 
York, 


ad 


PENNSYLV 


Secretaries 
Joseph Du Bois 
Wm. A Crossman, 
David Summers 
Abm Mench, 
David Reber 

J. E Wor dbeck 
Chas. F. Temple, 
Orin Leister 
Joseph Stanton, 
Matthew Perry 
Thos. J. Barclay, 
H. H. Sloan, 
Samuel Stark, 

J. F. Deardorff 
George Thomas 
Danie! Laucks, 
Daniel Wolf, 


ANIA 


Amounts 


118 OO 
125 20 
116 80 
68 &O 
277 20 
33 20 
151 20 
18 00 
20 80 
405 60 
132 00 
34 40 
61 20 
89 60 
18Y 60 
272 00 
156 00 


TAX ON COMMON SCHOOL DOCUMENTS. 


TREASURY 


OFFICE OF 





DEPARTMENT 
INTERNAI 


REVENU! 


Washington, 17 February, 18 ) 
Sir [ have duly considered the several f 8 
issued and used by, you, as Superintend ( 
Schools of Per yivania, together with y 
in re l to their respective liability to stamp duty i 
the } I f the Excise Law; and now C 
n tl eon 
ind Certificate issued | S 
to Teacher U ce 
2nd. ¢ ite leachers ued ( ys 
perir lent 10 ' 
rd. Ce t eturns 
seated land uunty commiss dis 
trict Tax Cc s l 
4th. Ce i t s of unpa 
> h I] tax t I t Di t inx { t 
Proth vy, by S y B 1 D 
, 
th. ¢ fi s by Pi l und 
Board Direc 3s to County Superi: 
that sel Is h been ‘ nd u pera n 
I w, 
ft) ( S le« ( = 
t President and Se« v ( 
( ns of Directors LU cE 
7th. W nts, or authorities to ( 
le Sel | il Exempt 
Sth. Be { I Sel 1 
9th. Bond rh é f School Distr nt 
10th. Dee ( nd ! hool houses and 
mus i nveyance stamp a I 4 
the ! 1 expressed in the dee t] 
value of th perty conveyed, if ove ‘ 
hun lred dol 
llth. Leases of houses and lots for schools, for any 
term not exceeding three years, 0 cel 
The same for any term exceeding three years, S1.( 
12th. Agreements or contracts with contractors to 
build school houses, and repair them, when 
there is a written agreement for this pu se 
| } 
on every sheet, D 


13th. Warrants o 


drafts by the 


State Super 


dent of Comm Schools on the State Treasu 
ry, for the annual State appropriat to the 
common school districts, are ...... 





14th. Warrants, or drafts by the State Superinten 
dent n the State Treasury quarte y, I tne 
salar County Superintend ts t 

15th. Orders, or drafts by Boards of Sch D 
tors on the District Treasurer, for the payment 
of Teacher iries and the other debts of the 
RR sn re 


16th 


‘ 


Cheeks by the Dist 
to pay ord 
Board of 


a 


Directors, 


rict Treasurer on Banks, 


Exem 


rs on the District T reasury by the 


2 cents 
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yntracts between Teachers 


Directors, to teach, 


17th. Agreements or ¢ 

and Boards of 
Monthly reports by Teachers to Boards of 

Directors of the condition of their schools, are Exempt. 


5 cents. 


r the formation of a new 
n a District,...... Exempt. 


19th. Petition to Court fe 

school District, or chs 
Petition to 

Directs rs, 


gel 

Court for the removal of School 

, ' Exempt. 

Very Respectfully 
Geo. 8S. BoutTwELu, 

Commissioner. 


In connection with the foregoing, the State Superinten 
t lent would make the following suggestions, as to the 
rty whom th ump is to be paid for in each case 
N land 2. Sta to be paid for by the Teachers receiv- 
} ¢ i 
N 3 Sand Stamp to be paid for by the Secretary 
} it 1 per | i of directors 
Stan t } uid f by the person selected for 
Puy nt t the con t1lor 
N 1 for | person appointed Col- 
) Ss to be paid for by the person appointed 
No. 1 | . p to be paid for by the Secretary, 
\ 4 paid for by i 
» | lfor by 1 
: | I 


W be legal, valid, or binding, 


ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, CITIZENS AND 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


“SWERS TO DIRECT 


os 


( vyrul to give the D et Collector 
i] ltax not ected by him, but 
tifies to t ( nty Commission- 
i +. Jefferson C0 
\NSWE I N LVil the school law says, 
} x ling five per cent. on 
< ( The 1 ney above 
l iby! by the County Com- 











ne Bu n nse I ind-tax actually paid to 

i l him, he is to receive five per cent. or what- 

P se th t ym missio1 greed on between 

— if r words, he is to receive com- 

" ne Lx ead nad Pp er by him to the 
T | . 

Qui E n citi s send ildren to a school ; 

ht t atisfied wit! teacher, and three 

ire opposed I ting th hildren for bad con- 

Should the Boa lismiss tl eacher to satisfy these 

sho 11d it dismiss the scholar —Cass Dt., Hun- 

ANSWIE I wuse the Board should not dismiss 

e te ! Ii it will bead ssal for doing his 

luty. Whett pupils should be expelled or not, de- 

; is on the deg f their misconduct, and on the ques- 

whet} i un be reformed by some other means 

If t y ca l all means be retained If they 

i on s inju is to the school without 

n, they may be dism l by the Board. 

OvES 0 f the tea has been setting 

fay :racter to his puy such as,—‘‘ Old 

A blind o it of his 1 l Old Abe has bro- 

x t Cor t ithe Laws He acknowledges that 

1eant the President of the United States. What should 


Board do in this case ?—Mahanoy Dt Vontour co. 
ANSWER The Board 


Because the low vulgarity exhibited in 


should dismiss him at once,—for 


two reasons 
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the phraseology of these copies should not be tolerated in | school laws, (page 109,) sul é tte 2 penalty of 
any teacher, even if the sentiment were correct and proper one dollar for each day’s abse t I tute ‘‘ with- 
for the subject of a writing-copy. 2d. Because the teacher out sufficient excuse und of the employing board 
who uses his power over the youthful minds committed to is, in the first instance at least, t re of the suffi- 
his care by the public, to disseminate his own peculiar po- ciency of the excuse As a , such reasons, 
litical views, even if they were otherwise unobjectionable, given in good faith, &s would « from keeping 
is a traitor to the trust reposed in him. his business engagements with a be accepted 
oe a : . amoneat these ld h 4 a ae STs 

97. QUESTION A pupil was suspended from attendance ®™0ME would be er himself 

by the teacher for disobedience, in persisting to copy rebel to the extent of rende rerous to his 
3 I £ . > hi 
songs in school, after repeated requests and finally com- health or |} GS, eine hig 
mands, to desist. The President was immediately informed 
. tter ea t ‘ 
of the suspension, and a note also sent to the parent, but oo ; ution 
owing to the complicity of the bearer it did not reach its or attendance at rt as aw is @ juror, 
destination,—whereupon the teacher suspended the bearer and any } ane f “on 
. . 7 . cues a, : ASE , S ‘ i i une 
also. The Board met and fully sustained the course adopt- : 
. ys . . A\ i ts 1 
ed, and confirmed the suspension till the pupils should make . 
a satisfactory acknowledgment to the teacher;—one la | being It ry :* 
about 16 and the other 20 years of age. Did the teacher , nf , ' ; h 
and the Board act legally in this es »__Sadshury Dt 
. iT } y > 
Lancaster 
\ ’ 

ANSWEI Tl pro lings in both cases were legal a1 | :, I 
proper, and the conch sion of the Board should be enforced I . 
Stubborn opposit to the orders of a teacher is wrong 1 y o 

} { ; ] } t ‘ to the 
any case, but persistence in the improper conduct here 1 

“=F . pt . Ir T , 

ted is not to be tolerated; and this almost-man is well uj 
; ' | rhis 

off that he d not receive a more severe pun 

the offer 

Vd WUT y Ir LS¢ r teacl n cl re 
of a hool, is it legal for him to appoint a subst ( ( 1 
tute duri the sickness; if so, must the substitu id : 1 i the 
valid ce ite om the County Superintendent ;.and, if ) r in 
the substitut ld no certificate, what will be the effect o1 § there 
the district’s claim for State appropriation ?—H ishurg nex I in the 
Dt., D n CO I t is thus 

ANSWI The relation between teacher and directors is 
one of personal confidence based on professional sl nd == 
the teacher cannot transfer this confidential trust to anotl —_ ; by 8 
without the consent of the directors. The consent of the provid that 
Board, or at least of its committee, should, in all cases be he < : ail " 
obtained the selection, before a substitute is put in charge i I for hig 
of a sch by the regular teache1 This is not a mere ! } ind he 
gal f } Every experienced teache ind director k 
how d 1 I the school th occasional char s are 
even when the substitute is well qualified, and how positively 
es . . . e ° - { \ the 
inju s when the substitute is inexperienced and unquali 
fied } F e derived 

No substitute should be admitted who does not hold a | tl Vi irsueé 

. soe 
valid certificate. During the substitution, the children a: A 
. . . 4 | ne 
as much in the pe r of the temporary teacher, and open i 





to benefit or as‘liable to injury, as from the regular teac 








The certifleate is, theref as legally essential in the one 
, ° , , t way S 
case as in the other I yst cases it would be beitt t« . 
er here is 
close the scl 1a few days or even weeks, thar on t it y eis a 
to an illegal a bably ar ym petent instruct . parent 
If f unv considerable portion of the four mot es : 
i el 
nece i ecure the State appro} n e taught by a 
i , nile 
teach vithout a valid certificat and the objectior 
y 3 
known 1 urged, the State appr ion cant be paid ir 
: _ - . . le n 
that state of t facts 'o entitle to the State appropriatior 
the } le must ‘have been kept open and in operatior 
. ‘ ‘ t i tne 
according to the requirements of the school law, at least 
né a 
four months during the year.’’ This cant be certified to | ' 
be th use. when illegal teachers have been employed, either 
by substitution or permanent appointment 5 
. : gy, in 
09. QUESTION What constitutes an excuse on the part 4). ¢ 4 1 cause 
. esa . . ° t i i Sv 
of a wher, that will Justiiy the directors in 1 hning him 
for absence from one of the regular meetings of the district the pu : t the few 
institute ?— Waynesboro Dt., Franklin co. cases in wh 4) | special 
Answer: The form of agreement between Boards of | pains and appropriate measur ess effort to 


attended w th far I eferable results, 


directors and teachers, as appended to the Digest of the ' overcome it, and be 
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than all the force in the world with the triumphant assertion Am I compelled to make up for the day, afterwards, as lost 


of the whole professional dignity of the teacher But adopt 

what course he may, in these unpleasant co vat If tl house was the legal and estab- 
rity, the teacher must bear in mind that it is ' pia le nwi the ntract was made with the 
rable as well as dangerous affair, to estal Ip. as ‘ wr the school 


premacy on the ruins of parental influenee 


the contest becomes narrowed down to this é Lite he da tract, or 
ent being sincere, hows mistal n t i f f isional 
oOppositior there is hardly iny mere m«¢ f l . t the previous consent of t teach- 
compositien is after all only a mode) that } xpress o1 n it not t é garded as lost 


ST ¢ 9 | 1a I 
in cases of this ela which ! , Ss . t he neeting in 
i l ! i the be y Satu 8 s has the 
perpl it , Sat inl j be thus 
i \ t / } ? On CO. 
, : : 
such m t t , 
i I I nt in the 
ki humal ' 
Q Lys, 
en ! ome t} ‘ » 
t ti n 92 





Suai for th ind ! t i te him 
05. QuESTION r} wnehiy , i the every 











STATISTICS FROM COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS MONTHLY REPORTS ; 
31, 1862, INCLUSIVE. 
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A A 
CouNTIES gh ~ - 3 
wn ~ 4 
” ” Zz 
Adams, .. 18 2 lh.4m 
Allegheny 23 12 ‘ 
Armstr 25 194 24 l 
Beaver 45 12 902 7 
sedford, 21 71 13 
Se er nee oe eee 39 6 
Blair 92 9 952 
Bradford, . 38 544 247 11 2 
Bucks 45 371 2 
Butle 45 42 12 
Cr kc cvs veas ct ebw eet 18 7 152 
Camero ; 17 6 2 
Carbon, 9 56 7 l 
Centre 56 184 | 
Chest 53 f I 
Cla | 
CUNNEEE “o. Giocs. 30 Coce ae ~ 
Clints 
Colun ’ 22 
Craw! 65 ZY 
Cumb l 29 17 
Dau} 22 2 
Dela 29 l { 
El J 
Eri 6 
Fay 7 
Fore g 
Fran} 91 234 { 
Fult 
Gre 19 { 
Hunt 29 172 
Ind 
Jeff 0 
Jun 
Lai { 
Law 3 
Leb 17 
Lel 18 
L i7 { 
Lycor 0 
McK 9 
Mer 54 
Mif 1? 
M 
M | 
M 1 
D 
' 
~ 1 
| 
V 
WwW 
Wast | 
Ww 4 ) 
W 1 7| 2 
Wro1 60 
Fouk 7 82 117 12 
Totals and averages, 1.614 667 14.0 1 { 
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Hapers by the Traveling Agent. 


NOTES OF COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
DELAWARE County. 

The regular fall session of the County Institute 
was held during the second week of November at 
Mepia. 

It had been previously decided not to continue the 
There 


exercises longer than two days. was, how- 


ever, a general feeling of regret that the time was 
so limited. It seems to be the experience through 
the State, that short sessions, of one, two, or even 
three days, are not satisfactory. It is impossible 


for an instructor to lay out a course of lesson 


shall be profitable and not become weal some, in so 
limited atime. ‘The success of an stitut seems 
in a great measure to depend upon having a number 
of exercises, each limited to a moderat length of 
time. Variety is thus certainly rred la t 
degree of interest than by any other arrangen 
Hence it is strongly recommended, whenevs y 
petent teaching force can be secured,—and th 
when the xecutive committe exer e a litt 
in preparation, need never fail,—that the session of 
the Institute be not less than four full days’ we 

The number of teachers in attend " 
good and the interest manifested 
marked There was evid 
precia on of the duties of tl teach and 
to 1m} ove In practice 

The County Superinten t, Mr. D S 
ed by Mr. Woodruff, Superintendent fC 
county, Walter We I as ( M 
and Dr. Parish, principal t { 
feeble-minded d 

A teature which | f 
ercise by a class of bovs, from th 
gymnastics with th od ad Th 
evolutions were performed ) 
sound of music. In the absence of the pi 
for want of a more artistic kind of : f 1 
boys histled Yankee Doodle, wh 
in good time and answered the p ( 
Th uracy with which all the « { 
pert rmed and the rrace and ag ; 11s ay i W 
truly remarkable. It is observed by tl ho ha 
these b VS In charge, that the « | 
exercises upon their mental fa y 
riving definiteness to th 3 
energy and sp of t of} la 
comp! sh what they undertal Tl test 
wort] f consideration, and may be va 


shaping th 
Dr. Parish is <¢ 

praise ior 1 intiring energy and 

} } ] ’ 

aispiaved in organizing and perlect 

class. It is] 


Media near the station 


tion for this unfortunate 


distance from thé village of 
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building,—a beautiful structure,—is situated in the 


midst of 


¢ 


some of the most charming and pictuesque 
the 


State: 


and the grounds, which are 
with 


scent in 


ry 


ample, have been much adorned trees and 
shrubbery. 
Country. 


largest and most enthusiastic 


LAWRENCE 
One of the Insti- 
tutes which it has been our fortune to attend during 
was held at 
New Caste. 


Superintendent, Mr. 


ne season, 


The County Morrison, had 


isly made sper ial efforts to secure a full at- 
dance, by addressing a personal appeal to the 
th dy of the teachers of the ct unty. This offi- 


tion, in view of the loss of experienced teach- 


’ ( by enlistments for the army, was 
mm ‘le, and proved eminently successful. 
P Bl ind Vincent, from Westminster 
( ce at New Wilmington, we present and de- 
ad ie 1 the County Superintendent was 

3 ib | oth leading teachers. 
g to those who are responsible 
r an Institu ia the teachers 
their attendance, and to see 
i e front ts. It looks like 
igh they wert nt upon being 
1 byt nsti tion given Such was the 
B ‘twithst linge the wi inusally large 
paintuily dent to those 
| med ft the annual 
s of t ho had been 
n r 5 vacant, or fill- 
, rit } 7 bet Che oc- 
{ is Dut i st The 
{ ted whenevel us 1 Wi made to 
, forfeiting forts and pleas- 
ps 1] ! id hazard- 
ved that there was § arcely a 
lividual from whi heart this 

1a fi 

i | ir the meeting o Institute, a 
he mem who ha unteered and 
1 to the same g1 1 division of the 
mbled and 7} solutions and 
i letter to | A ied and read 
r b on the occasion of this meeting. 
upers a e idea imparted 
es and scen amid which they 
d. called forth deep tion. As mani- 
g e! tained b ichers in the 
} loubt by those who have gone 
f f part State, | give thes papers a 
tion [ sh the ruling 


AN INSTITUTE IN THE ARMY. 
Oay SEAR SHARPSI Gc, Oct. 1, 1862. 


rsuant to notice re meeting 


previousiy given, a 
inty Pennsylvania Teachers belong- 


134th and other regiments, was held at 














the camp of the 134 Reg’t, Pa. Vol. The meeting 
was organized by calling Mr. G. W. McCracken, of 
the 10th regiment, to the chair, (or rather rock, for 
the meeting was held in the woods and among Mary- 
land rocks) and Joseph Morehead, of the 134th, was 
elected Secretary. 

The Secretary stated the object of the meeting to 
be the framing and adopting of a circular letter to 
the Lawrence Teachers’ Institute, which, according 
to its constitution holds its regular annual meeting 
in a short time. He accordingly read and submitted 
to the action of the meeting, the subjoined letter, 
which, after remarks by several members, was adopt- 
ed, and the Secretary was instructed to forward the 
same to the chairman of the 


it was unanimously 


Institute. On motion 


Resolved, That, though deprived of the privilege 


of participating in the pleasure and profit of attend 
ing the Lawrence Teachers’ Institute at its coming 
session, we forward to the chairman of the Institute 


our usual annual fee of membership. 


LETTER. 
To the members of the Lawrence Teachers’ Inst., Greeti 
Though far 


you in spirit The din 


CIRCULAR 


away from you in body, we are with 
und excitement of th 

army ol he Potomac has not prevented us from re- 
membering that the time of holding the regular 
meeting of the at hand. We re 


member, also, with satisfaction, the many pl int 


] 


annual Institute is 


days and weeks we have passed with you 
sions, and deeply regret the dire necessity whic] 
} 


pating in like pleasure ul 


| 
| 


prevents us from parti 


the coming meeting 


But when we reflect that we are now engaged in 


as noble a work as any in which man ever engaged 


} 
LDS ec: 


we feel that you can che erfully excuse our 
for, though many of the teachers of Lawrence county 
have left their h ymes and the pleas int vocation of 
teaching in dc fi nee of their beloved ( ountry il d her 


institutions, yet it is sincerely hoped and it is be- 





lieved, that there ‘main sufficient numbers to 
preclude the necessity of any retrograde movement 
in the educational interests of our little Lawrence. 
You ar per! aps not so numerous as before, but 
you still have the strength, latent, it may be, as yet 
not only to hold but to raise still higher the position 
of th Exert that stren 


Put forth and exercise the powers, both moral and 


e schools of the county. eth ! 
intellectual, with which your Creator has endowed 
you ; and under the guidance of your talented Su 
perintendent you can scarcely fail of success; and 
that you may sueceed is our fervent pray 

We know that your thoughts, your prayers, follow 


us, not only for our personal safety, but for the tri 


umph of our cause; and we would but illy requite 


the interest felt for us were we unmindful of your 


} +} : 
agevowung 


welfare, or of the work to which you ar g 
your time and energies, or failed to speak a word of 


greeting and encouragement. 
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Therefore we bid you G speed! Strive to ele 


vate your own standard nd to make 


your schools what they s] and great will be 
your reward. The bless f peace can only be 
realized when contrasted with t uges of war. 

Your school houses and d ire not at all like- 


ly to be torn and riddled shell, as 


many have been here. You per 1 to enjoy 
the ( omforts of home with ‘that th presence 
of war in your midst, wit tects, will 
afflict you; and in this y | { 

Hoping that we ma rt from 
your meetin und that we ( 
capa it at me I 


R. W. Rodgers, 100tl 134t 
UA 
1 
? y i | ’ ] } 
() nil 1] } 
d J 
_ 
it wh ror 
+} 7 
The 
} , ; 
ad irl ad 
} ] t { 
( l j ! “| 
I 
nar +} Stat her 
f ; ; ] t} 
1 
I 1 el rtant 
14 } ] ] 
g nh wil 
1 n 
i ea 
I rited 
ed 
l a 1 ae 
} 
el » 1 I l achers I 
} . ] 
leur ¢ | ers of 
1 ' 
nis tC} r i ( ire dl 
OS to W 1 ca l 3 pre 
I 
nted 7 t} } 


should tT I t th 
ex lle } Db with 
which we 1 f h con 
tril l ! f the 
r i Noth ly ol 
mnstitut s 


ee 
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wheeled into place and by a few rapid moves come | of creat : intag 1 its influence upon the 
out in the form of those long, nicely rought rails ilth, spirits, and temper of the pupils. 


> janie e tr: r] O sl t} The ] 
over which the trains glid ) sm | other obstacle in the way is the want of con- 


ahont } . ape fyi] of ir ra and 1] 
pout nere l il I ana ¢ ana P al } 
abou re are Tuli of iron ¢ ari f the part of the teacher in conducting the 
are carried on, at the very mouth « e€ mine, ail Ml | , 
‘ cls i “al singers, do not 
th yrocesses necessary to transmute the r a p , . 11 
| J stand up bef school and lead 


- ; some practice 
about the locality of the town are 1 


ropriate pieces, and some 
mantic. The view to the west is one of u ; 
; Oo nem, Might vec e suc- 
ed peauty aud loveillness iis a iit 
. the elt ntary grades. 


pal PS pe . 1 ' 
’ = I thi riate wi for 1 District In- 


18 | t] , ) nd 


HOW TO CONDUCT DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 
Vocal Music. 


T) pro] . mM} ‘a I l find 


, 


und 

/ P ; ; B by 

nomic u \ hed by A. N. Johnson, 
1inu ‘ { ; Singing Lire iblished 
to th “ give re a New York Che School 


prepared by Bradbury and 
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Sanders, and published also by Ivison & Phinney.- Some of the most suce: teachers of music are 
“The Iattle Senger,” by George Henry Curtis, pub- men who are vé ry rd rers themselves 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York. “ The And this brings us to upon that class of 
School Vocalist.” by Curtis & Nash, also published teachers who are unable t y ’robably if pro- 


by Barnes & Burr. PS 'Seeracnen Were gr nO graces Ol 
- , : school tnere would In very tew be- 
As we have already remarked, in a preceding | |gncine to this cla But a OF 


article in regard to spelling, the tables, &c., we be- | who, from defectix re inability 


lieve that very much of the early instruction given @re unabie to sing, st hear music 


may he imparte d most sux cessfully by rote. Espe i and can | ae he Crivi ; I it, they 
ally is this true in regard to vocal musi A child 7 ip im a ‘ae 
may} become a very sweet singer without know yi make s§ crit I als- 
anything about the theory of flats and sharps, or tinct Li “The 
that between the third and fourth and the seventh i —, pu 5 


and eighth notes of the scale is but half a tone Esa 


the teacher can how by the voice how a strain re | 


should be performed, and is capable of criticising ¢@2 co Ol ] who 
the manner of execution, most pupils will readily . oz. c 
catch the expression and appreciate the force of the s - , ( 1d 
erit sms. it | l n to 

As soon, however, as a class of pupils h mi : State 
to the years of reflection, and can understand and , e ¢ 
apply the principles of the science, musical lan- ' cia 
guage should be introduced. In mixed schools, and D 1863 5, FB 
perhay sin all ora les of schools +4 will] h ‘ aa omer TT OES EO = ———— 
most convenient to have the pupils divided into two Ovrininal Go : 
classes, one c] embracing all those who ar ] a’ " . * 
enough and sufficiently advanced to comm t] TEACHERS IN THE ARMY 
stud, f the elements of the sclence 
clas mpr ne those who can be most 
ly t by t 

At th Institute. therefore. pr paratic mrnat I 
mad r teaching both these ce] isses, Supne ; 
that at each meeting one hour can be devoted t ’ 
vocal music. Le ne-half of this tim 
8 I the base nd 
\¢ i this In t vay s l] Pp 
a ind ifider vill bed \ 
ab 

the other half hour be devoted 
t! i hod mpa tli { 
p begin The most 
und ( stot ( SOl sty ! { 
al ul! th Vv h t pup i m 
l } n 4 4 D. ebhnlll | 
plicat : thus be read 
e¢ b t g ind 
du ‘ { , s of the s ‘ 
ry iv | d M 
b i a isses 1 

VI ; 
re , 
{ Y nO atta 
by v j 
r pe ; 
. 

\ i 
18 in t , 
cl I ! Oo ~ in te hit t | 
mi l pends upon this than abil y to the) 
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‘ : — 
forsook all, and sprang to her relief. 
their st 


hearts, may carry her safely through, a id plant het 


‘ong arms, quick intelligence, an 


ly upon a basis of perpetual p 


speedily and firn 


1 ne . ‘ 
union and prosperity. 


i said many tea ‘3 are in the a 


and L wish some method were adopted by wh } 


the number in each Regimen uld be ascertains 
To start inquiry on the subject, 1! ken s 
pains toa rtain act their ll rand ran 
in the L5lst Reg’t. P. V., with which lam conne 
and which contains t! owing t hers 


Col. Harrison A n; Lieut-C¢ 


land: Adjutant, Samuel ‘l’. Allen; Surg 


Blakeslee and assistant; Chapla R Thomas | 
McClure: non-commissioned staff, 4; Captains, 4 
Lieutenants, 8; Sargeants, 12; Corporals, 7; P: 
vates, 29, (perhaps many mort Tot 60, w 
manv school directors. Of these, a number ha 
exercised the pi l on lor fromt t 

and several a uiu f om t institu 

of learning. 

From this it w ll be een that man’ mn ¢ r reg 
ment,—and there may be more in otl who ha 
heretofore tau rht “the ( dea | wto shoot 
are now ¢ ither teachi or being ; ht. how t 
shoot those in arms again lil and goot 
rovernment. 

I need hardly say they make good soldiers. Tl 


intelligence, habits of study, and ¢ x perience In l¢ 


ing and teaching, enable them‘to acquir¢ 


to others the necessary military knowledge. Thei 
steadiness of character, good mor ind balance « 
mind, render them reliable. Their knowledge of the 


necessity of discipline and how to secure it, pre 
pares them to require ind yi ld obedience to cons 

tuted authority. And their patriotism prompts then 
to the cheerful endurance of th privations hard 
ships and dangers of this contest for national exist 


ence. 
If only the croaking thousands t 
find f; 


State and National administration 


who remain a 


home to write and talk politic Ss, ault with th 


and the office 


and men in the army, and help our enemies by d 


ding our councils and divulging our would 


learn wisdom from the teachers in the army, and 
imitate their example, no question of our speedy and 


} thi 
dmissible 


triumphant suecess would be at al 


s very discouraging to those shut ¢ from the s 


ety and pleasures of home, forfeiting even the cit 
zen’s right to vote—his greatest saf d,—to hear 
of not! ne but constant wrangli ind fault-find 
among those they are fighting to protect Yet o 
consolation remai 8; if th S une lal rove I 
this glorious Union is saved, future generations w 
tell by whom it was done; if it fal which let us 
hope it never n the teachers Penns) \ 


1! 


at least will 


not 
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eh 





and it be agreeable 
In Gi . EF. McF 


V wed) Unie i 
: i 


ARLAND, 


Millis, Va., 





<2oo 
\ THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE. 
The loft 1 st brick 


buildings, with 


stantial 


rb nternal arrangements for the comfort 
d conve of those who are now taught, pre- 
iL Striking ntrast to the country school houses 
| rene ! Whenever we pass one of 
ostiv ed wi 1 indicate such an advance 
fre ( stem of modern days, our mind 
to th yl hous 1 which we engaged in 
rsuit « iowledge under difficulties, such as 
ith of 5 larger towns co ild hardly re- 

1 t deas of comfort 
| ok house was of a dingy red, exter- 
W ids, or shade es, or protection 
rt, against the winds d the rain With 
square ntry in one corner, 
( y ) yut one room, at each end of 
was al ace I'he desks and benches, 
s, furnished for the accommodation of the 
were inconsistent with every idea of luxury, 
the least here were no backs to the bench- 
pinal column of th upant,— 
young 1 being “taught to shoot’ without 
I") mmenst fire-places failed to 
it s nt heat warm the apartment, in 
1 weather, though heaped never so high with 
ckling and fizzing green wood. ‘The urchins were 
marched up by platoons, to illustrate the 
henomenon of roasting upon one side while freezing 
pon the othe This process was repeated almost 


laily, and was indispensable in every “ cold snap.” 


There was another method, also, of warming the 
boys, m vogue in our school-boy days; this 
vas by the corpore al applic ation of strips and 
yranches of wood, instead of generating heat by their 
mbustion; and they were kept tolerably warm by 

this system during a portion of the time. We recol- 
, too, that it was astonishing what a small amount 

of justice was meted out to us in this process, con- 
dering the number of Hoggings we received. The 


old masters” had a rare knack of punishing the 


‘licked’ often 


without just cause, we as frequently escaped punish- 


ments that we had deserved; so that we received the 


yper number of flagellations, notwithstanding they 
e mostly ill timed 

The pedagogues of that generation, for the most 
t, were a grim, hard-featured, tyrannical race, 


whose ideal of perfection in their profession was the 


ty to make a school tremble with fear when they 
vned; and se plan of “good government” 
sted in the enforcement of an abject and slavish 
bmission to their wills. They possessed but little 


etrating the motives and appreciating 


lings of children. On the other 
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hand, they had a rare faculty for marring the image as variously disposed of n 1 pursuits of 
of God in the soul of the child; for distorting the | civil lift some fightin { country 
moral nature, and crushing down the good and for- many in the grav: homes 
cing upward the bad instincts of the young human | of childhood. Where od. 
being. white struct UD | d 
Sut in the summer time the old school house was has been erected. 1 3 no 
the scene of a milder dispensation. Not more dif- | mor has her pat dren, for 


ter, | she has rested many the 


ference is felt between the rough blasts of win 











and the mild, soft breezes of June, than was percep- rave-yard, at the low ha 
tible between the spirits that there ruled the hour in | JOMmed the gro ) y the 
summer, and those that bore sway from Thanksgiv- | § de of tM 
ing till April. In summer a woman kept the school ! dom ui u 
During our entire summer pupilage, we believe there ida 
was but one “presiding genius” in that old school 
house, and she was a “ motherly” old maid. Under THE TEAC! 
her administration, the atmosphere of the s« W! ts 
room was never wounded by the swift vibrations of a th 
twigs, pliant and tough, wielded by a vengeful arm. |! 
The extremest penaity she ever inflicted, was t I hf b 
place an offender upon a dunce-block, behind tl | 
door, (to spare his blushes,) and where the pool lit t he 
tle fellow could lean his head and do f eryu i 
made him s] ( ; | t] 
And there was a great deal of sleeping carried on | * t ;, ‘ 
in our summer school. Some of the mere infants, others 
who were sent to school that they might be “ out Now 1 put 
the way,” were, in the long, warm summer days, very t a con 
susceptible of somnolent influences ; and when thes¢ : a r than 
little sunny heads began to droop, and their blu the | ed . Uh ¢ more gratelul 
eyes to close with weariness, it was pleasant to see to an honest heart that 
our good school mistress pack them away in cool is bestowed Uy atu 
places, upon couches made of shawls, or anything fields 
available for the purpose. It t ; cher 
ha his y i as he Ss 
The rudiments of knitting and needle-work were | go» the m, merely 
taught by our school mistress; and if no elaborated | , e1 his 
system of mental training was practised by her in puy OI 
the management of her little school, she yet imparted m a hief. onl t such 
much that was valuable to young beings just launch- | 4 man has hi . of hia 


ing upon the sea of li 


¢ 
i 


e. One thing is certain ;—she 
made her scholars as happy while they were in her 
keeping, as it was possible under the circumstances ; 
and if she did not cram their little heads with learn- 
ing, after the modern forcing style, she did what was 
better,—she prepared them to sustain the pressure 
with less injury when it came. We have sometimes 
thought she was an old maid that she might be a 
school mistress ;—at all events, the “ disappoint- 
ment” that cast her lot in single-blessedness, was a 


great gain to the children of our district, and we 


are persuaded that she was well fitted to her task. 


But the old school house and its mistress are both 
gone. ‘The urchins who sat on the rude benches ar: 


away. ‘Those baby-girls, whose heads were so often 


} } 


grouped together so closely that their shining curls 


mingled in one mass, are scattered. Some have be 
come matrons, some have died, and but very few ars 
left in the neighborhood of their old haunts. The 


} 


merry crowd of boys, too, is as widely scattered and 


pt 
ion ¢ 
neg 
ali t 
l 
4] 
with 
who 
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and ¢ 
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] 1] 


ing pressing uponshim, toils unceasingly to prepare erted a greater influence, or still others, who yet 


men and women for usefulness in time and happi- | live, and are daily reduplicating themselves on the 


ness in ecternity,—such an individual’s toils and ans minds and hearts of hundreds; but we chose the 


ities and prayers will be rewarded. His pupils wi jumble, unnoticed teacher purposely. 

honor and love him in this world and rise up and Now, have not these persons had a reward, and 

call him blessed in the world to come. are they not really enjoying a felicity more worthy 
Miss C. taught, for several years, a small scho: f being sought after than the praises of heroes, 


ina rural district, where the great, as the world | ™ore to be prized than minted gold? Is it no re- 


estimates greatuess, never came, Dut un lving spirit ird to sf ir pupils becom virtuous and useful 
assembled around her from day to day and dra to have them cluster around us in 


, } aff f soft ble and affliction? No reward to have 


in know ledge from her teac Hings young 
tions involuntarily clung around her the ter ynsolat when dying, that we have done our 
vine clings to the more substan { and sl ity? No reward to have those whom we have in- 


came to them a constant advis ’! .q Structed bless us in time, and meet us joyfully in 


to ward off temptation, a second moth She taug a " rest beyond the tomb? 

. . } J } Y« | tea 1ers ] re S prion or] i 
until a fatal disease fastened upon her vitals, and . , , there | Ent, & g10F10Us 
she was carried home to d tained reitnra it may not come in gold 


: , j < r is d If mav tT er » 
Ah a solemn day was that . . . Ly ! me in 


1 1 boric fFiory . | ‘om t wWill.— 
when the beloved teacher ' Il 
he r la t yu | 1} { , SU Lt ourage and v¢ Uv ur hg forward 
1e ast counst oulered her [as 
of-tl uy school t reco! f reward tha ; awaits the 
) it vay i 
their sorrow 3 an X. 
[ i | ' 
thems« a ve \ | ‘ 
oo 
pul en r orf 
FE a eee oe AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
u itl i { { 
\ stor nd des lon « ' or. 
and the mere mention = ithe Ag 
‘ ( é l’arme H School.) of 
tears to the eves of the mo 
\] 5B VCE ey i bY a commuttee 
bout th : 3 
. i Sif and has just 
l hoot 4 
nh i an ( sixty-four 
ing e on . 
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et ses and avocations, and especially to those of our | one t e d n 
he own State, will fill its halls with young men, very good natured—lI 


he many of whom will desire to brighten the | of hol “wy 


knowles st their abilities by pract -e at the my ! und miles n 
ad teacher’s desk. away; a the of ian! 


hy C ypir S ( f the pamphlet can he obtain d Vv ad Il aln 1 


28, dressing the President of the College, Dr. Evan | a little firmn in its 
‘e. Pugh Acricultur i] College, Pa. W. prot * hounds ! t t as 
ul Centre co., Nov. 1863. cumstances may dem 
in mplain t ( 
>> 
ve sche } 
7 HINTS ON SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. ; 7 
' | } 
| A man severe he was and stern to view ; ; 
in I knew him well,.and every truant knew He | | S 
in Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace a 
The day’s disaster in his morning face ; . 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee his energ to the a 
us At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ject. and ne ns } } 
1 “i. . ° ] t l aps ft r i al 
ld Full well the busy whisper, circling round, r il 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. tOr Quit : Has : i 
in GOLDSMITH. ood te m h | , 
. Books inform us, that the object of government pils in ft r different VW sited 


rd among a people, is to “ afford protection to life and | g¢] { nd It is of 





he property, and insure the happiness of the people.” | th hool, that it wa they 
By slightly changing the phraseology of this defini- | ever had in 1 neig! B <ious re 
tion, we havea ve ry rood exposition of government | visit ich 1001 { | f t was 
in a school room, viz: Government in a school | a qu 
room is to afford order and quietness, and insure, in | the ni that the d wa 
or. a great degree, the success of the pupils. If. as the | w eard Che scl 14 <a 
of definition says, order promotes the success of the | on their seats, to go y cir 
ee pupils, how emphatically necessary is it, that there | cumstances, and last, t ert 


should be order in the school room; for where dis- | not even allowed 

ur order reigns, all is anarchy and confusion. unmercifully hammered by t . All 
:0- To the young teacher, just about to enter upon | was quiet g And 
ily his profession, proper s¢ hool government is a prob- were quiet als I'o t wsked 
ed lem of difficult solution. Long before the import- | by t] te eX nn but 


i ant day arrives, he has a code marked out, a num- | few answers were g and 


th ber of rules that must be obeyed, and a particular ef No 10 
nd kind of medicine to suit all cases. Now, this is all { 

ru- very well. Teachers have, and should have a regu- | ness tupidity | 
Lc- lar system of school government, which they may | admirabl: me! f M 


ry have conceived to be the very best adapted to the | « p ‘s that be” d he cus 


wants of the school room, and most likely to produce | tody of sucl 
of that order so essentially necessary to the success of 8rd. H t eI to 


1V- | their pupils. The unpracticed teacher resolves, and | go, 








resolves, that he will do this, and avoid doing that ; It will not be der 
and that all must bow to his will, and implicitly | pla: ' _ 
1. obey his commands. But, notwithstanding his good special trait 
resolutions and excellent intentions, all his means | { for d V 
ie, prove abortive, his school becomes disorderly, and, as in all t 9 : and 
ts, he fails. And why? Perhaps the cause of failure | foretl ht of a gra 1A e. 
may be found among the following reasons: Hence, one man readily th arts; 


" Ist. He has not properly governed himself. another becomes at 1 mat one a 


e- It is an impossibility for a man to govern others, | a celebrated ] third 1 the 


(- who cannot govern himself ; whose te mper over- heali irt. and at a W ad ¢ 
comes and dethrones his reason, and renders him | brity. If then, nat 3 withheld a- 

to ridiculous in the eyes of his pupils. The man who pacity t overn, it ( pt it; 
eloquently talks of the blessings of industry, but | and worse than fol l 1é 1n icr- 
who loiters away his time, we at once conclude is a} taking. Better, far bett ut oF l th 
deceiver—a mere pretender. And it is equally ab- | plow, the hammer, or the ax, for wh natural 

ve surd for one to talk of governing others, when he capacities may, perha; more p y befit us. 


as- does not attempt to govern himself. “ But,” says | “ But how am I to know, whether | possess this 
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natural capacity.” We simply answer, that if you 


love the school room, and its associations—if your 
pupils respect and esteem you—if they are ever ready 
to do your bidding, and to comply with your re- 
quests,—then indeed, are you fitted, and eminently 


fitted too, to govern and teach. As well might the 


farmer, who has neglected to cultivate the soil and 
sow the seed, expect to gather in a plentiful harvest, 
as a teacher, who is not qualified by natural endow- 
ments, to gather honors in his profession. 

Ath, and lastly. 


He teaches, merely 


more wages for doing that, than something else. 


He does not love to teach. 


because he can get a littl 


Misanthropic in his very nature, he does not find di 


light in being associated with scholars, does not love 


children with their numerous pranks and sports, 


hates the loud shout and merry laugh of spo 


childhood and, tortoise like, takes refuge within the 


crusty shell of his ill-nature, and inscribes upon the 
‘hands off; 


wonder that children 


; 


avenue of every approach, no admit 
tance here.” No 


displease such a man until he becomes despera 


i 


worry ana 


t 
e 


and in his very madness grasps one of his many 


““gads,” and, “ sustained by holy writ” as he says 
punishes his scholars most inhumanl 
discharged at once, is, and should be abhorr 


an intelligent comm nity, and detested as an anil 


unworthy the name of man. Teach vi l 
you do not love to te ach, if you “work at the Db 
ness,” merely because you ther vy realize a few dé 
lars more per month in all sincerity, we caut 


you to pause, reflect. and give up the profession 


Do not peril your 


mmortal interests by ntinu 


to tamper with. and. in a great degree injure, t 
“little immorta placed der } tue 
training. For, if you do not love them, you ca 
do them good, and direct aright their mora 
as witellectual growth 

In addition to the already not l causes of fa 
ure in the school room, we might add ruelty a 
its reverse; repeated threatening { 
ponding action: wa of firmn &c. But 
und space will not permit us to | ue tl ib 
furth¢ 

In conclusion, permit us to add, that the gov 
ment of a school, is “ the rock on wl Lmany 


ee 


manuals advise, as to the best modes of governm 


ers split. though theories may dictate, a 


yet teachers must depend upon, and draw from 1 


own ingenuity, in a greater, or less d ee. And 
long as we have such a diversity of human nat 
and such a number of totally different disposit 


have in th school roon 


] = | 
nool teacnel 


to contend with, as we 


long will the common s 


require ti 
and ingenuity, in addition to all the valuable infor 
mation obtained from books. 

The teacher that.can at once find the proper r 


edy,—suited to all delinquents, who does not forget 


that “ the silent eye, is a more powerful conqueror 


than the noisy tongue,” who can govern by his elas- 
tic step and easy bearing, who diffuses sunshine and 
joy all around him by his pleasant conversation and 
agreeable manners, who can transform the otherwise 
dingy school room into a sunshiny spot, who has a 
little 
room 


kind word al smile for every 


d pleasant 


meets, who when in the school 


urchin” he 


asionally enlivens all by a pleasant story or 
erful song,—meets with no difficulty in governing 
his school. All render obedi nce, not because they 


are forced to, but because they love to do so: and 
cher and pupils find delight in each other, mutu- 
Vy assist ea h other, and so render entire satisfac- 
tion to all. 


i 


W oopBERRY. 
(’ yr (" I. Bi dford CcoO.. Jan.. L863. 
2-oe 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 
jlin col ney. 


nagh, Mif- 


Th importance a 1d advantages of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes are felt and acknowledged throughout the 
vever, a question, whether the in- 


of District Teachers’ Institutes 


idequately ap} ated. A District Teachers’ 

1 association, in each school district 

nosh p, | mposed of the teachers and friends 

| t { he object of which is, in the 

place il Ins L1ol the branches re- 

to be taught in our common schools; and, in 

‘ d l tl d uSSIOI f such subjects as 

1eCes ind immediate bearing upon the 

schools particular dis- 

he object it these instit S evidently, two- 
d 

I | n an inferior sense, a Normal 

| l | s the only o of a similar char- 

to h some ol our te iers do, or can Te- 

; present rcumatances It is of untold, 

lvantag It is tl heapest school; 

sa to it oe ) ( sts the best 


nt in the district. The best qualified teachers, 


sessing the proper educational spirit, are invari- 
taking the lead in th rk. The greatest 
ilty and backwardness are usually found among 


' rs who are really the least quali- 
r th of tea ng, or who by tast or dis- 
osition lack t le energy to improve themselves, and 
t selfish to assist others, or are ashamed to 
<pose theil iorance, or whose heart and hand are 
y « ( | about the loaves and fishes.” 
It may be objected, that the progress of the teach- 
any particular subject, must necessarily be slow 


» limited time that can be devo- 


the institute. This objection would have 
orce, if it were not presumed that those who obtain 
certificates from the County Superintendent, have 
slready received an elementary training as a basis, 


and that the time for application is not necessarily 








are 


ch- 
OW 


vo- 








limited to the exercises of the institute. The teach- 
er has a broad margin in the unoccupied, long even- 
ings of the school term, and after in the unoccupied 
time of the remainder of the year. With diligence 
and an ardent desire for improvement, it is not im- 
possible for every teacher to prepare himself fully 
for the duties of most of the schools. We do not 
mean to say that the district institute is the most 
important and most efficient s« hool for the teacher. 
It is the most expedient, and, in most cases, the 
only re medy for ill-qualified teachers. Kixperience 
has taught, that those teachers who have learned to 
know, at these associations, their want of acquire 
ments and their unfitness for the duties of their 
office, have, in many instances, availed themselves 
of Normal instruction,—the best they could secure, 
—and thus qual fied themselves for the profess on 


9d. As a confe nce. 


Howe ver import unt and 


ad »nt y 1 ] ] + ’ - ‘ 
advantageous th district Institute may be to con 


tribute to the advancement of the teachers, 


mes a much mo ’ tant characte vr Con 
ence, for mparing views and experience, and di 
cussing such subjects as have immediate bearing 


be ted in re ré first, to s influen 1podn 
the mor } t ot. h ols ( ond ) T ) 
’ 7 
fl ‘tors; and third, to its in 
uy} ) S l 

| | vy oL 1 ( who expe } 
( J I s ri S to « Ol 


} i lvan ! serves i 

. , F , 

‘\ t i ( l ) 
b But 1 the g f 
the { re we « fing ( 

\ formity in s« s, ti 
a rpupl to l lies 
py“) 

b d t! il nent id abilit ] ( 
d ) i of the t " 


t } ) | | t] it often defea { 

t ; l lab I ‘ und f hfu he 
B ( I this ib t obta } d 

f atte! desery ? It may bes OSE 
tha r ty Superintendent, by le ures « ) 
eT ts. « vccomplish al I read 
armen do mech. Bat on secount of 6 
muith v ( om i! d if want tl! nd 
qu uli cums V 
] ur’ Lith! ne can but | urtially a what is 
required to | lone. The teachers’ institute is cal 
culated to nedy this evil. Let the teacher fully 
d he subj and exert their lu e in tl 
proper direction, and the necessity of it will soon 
become evident. 


Ac ain, the method of teaching is a subject second 
to no other in the arduous duties of the profession. 


Teachers usually adopt a method similar to that of 
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the teacher by whom th y wel 1 it. In some 


instances, this imitatior ibly well. 


In many cases it pro al failure. But the 
succes i a teacher da the method 
he ad pts. Che teach } a! ne method 
ot ins tion will! vhich he has 
no suitable plan; wh de himself 
acquainted Ww th v ( is « iching will 
seldom come t¢ ad 1) t Institute 
in ll i ( subject. 


Pre bably every one W nduct ex- 


ercises, will yw som 10d arting 1n- 
struction Ih tel f compar- 
1” views and forn d 1 of t ibject, will 

not « y furnish 1 wit . f meth- 
ids, b enab iim f eh he may deem 
ne much L ti *k that 


stimate. 


\ | lv ad- 
hoo] 
} 17 ‘ 
I Ss a 
. e] 
Cssill 
A 
WW 1 
yV od ¢f 
It ul 
hie 
DAS 
| d otic 
| ; due 
hic 
d a) 
lil 
it 


n of 
i tion 
I will ne 
pe ¢ l dually 
1 Str I tors 
If t d in forming 
i 9 urs of 
echo i. 2 | g but would 
chan materially t ise ¢ ational move- 
ments l'eachers 1 awar I 1e influence 
they might exert, and the benefi ges they 


might effect in all the internal arrangements of the 











teachers and then entrust the orga 
ducting of the schools to them. Th 
at his disposal a mighty influen 
wield for weal or woe. He is 1 

this be admitted, who can 

the wise and temperate a ) l 
tute would have upon the | 

teachers fully discuss and ; 

measure, and respectfully submit it to the « 
they will generally succees On 
cited, but truth will pre I 
formity of text-books is ree 


would fully discuss the subject 


would be but comparativel: 
ily obtaining a uniformit 
The Im 
finally be indicated by its bear 
ment. Some teachers « 
on the public mind. It Ldn 
vidual has more or less i 
in which he labor But 
multiplied by the harmony 
among members of a prole I 
strength. What we ne 
of publ c sentiment to give 
trict Institutes will mor t 
any other means or measur 
Jan. 22, 1863. we 
se 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.—NO, 8. 
Inuinois: Area, 55,409 m. Pi 
951. Number to a sq. mi 90. M 
Absolute increase of } 
from 1850 to 1860, 15,54. Und 


whole population, about | 


in point of rank ; in 1830, she 
the 14th; in 1850, the llth: d 
the 4th. 


The newspay 


1 bi-weekly, 6 tri-weekly, 22% " i 
politi al sueetS: and 

7 ? 
Ate >) bates 


919.75. as fo ~ ) 
pe ( Il ] f 

tat nD xt I 

. 


$3,554,333 ; of the forn “ 
$118,653. 
Whole number of public s 10.2 


number of scholars alte 157 






males, 243,859; fen 2 
7,503; female teachers, 5,87 
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achers, $29.66, the highest being 
ST lO: average 1 res of female 
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(VDO,00Z. 


| oOmMmIng- 
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of 1 b I not 
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btained, and 
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Of the adult population, 11.283 are unable to read | toes. who have nor th 


and write, of whom 5947 are of foreign birth. the use of mmol 


is 


InpDIANA: Area, 33,809 sq. m. Population 1,350,- P mas . Ww rp reve 


‘ T P , : > nu¢ sallp =) i ds: ro eg 

428. Number to a square mile, 39,93. Mean ratio, | x i all fines, 
a . 

909 22 LOrit ires, and es Ol land not 


3. Absolute increase of population per square Ri 
mile from 1850 to 1860, 10,72. Under instruction to | °°’ *"™ pecially dey proceeds of the 
the whole population 1 in 4. 5a ante Bel ve specially 

Indiana, from being the 21st State of the Union : 
in point of rank in 1810, has risen to be the 6th in neon ipportioned to the 
1860. several counties of the st ling the enu- 
There are 172 political newspapers printed in this 


} 


State, of which 13 are daily, 5 bi-weekly, and 154 


weekly; there are also 6 religious periodicals, of = of Stale as 
which 3 are weekly, and 3 monthly. Product clive, 
a it} ‘ ; ' ? 
The deaf and dumb of Indiana “ between the ages |", _ age ip 
of 10 and 21 are entitled to an education, without ' neg ne 
charge for tuition or board,” and an institution for ; ,Jn0 Males 
this charitable and humane enterprise was founded f a : 
at Indianopolis, in 1856. : ° er of 
‘ " i fa 
Th ssion is annual, and lasts ten months. from : : ei 
the L5th of S ptember to the Ldth of July : ‘The : ot se ee 
couise of instruction is for five years. For pupils , : P 
from other States the charge is $100 for the session * $: _— ta cost of 
i } , 
for board and tuition. The average number of pu- oie ere pees a 
pl 8 I ul A 
- | } a 
There is an Institute for the blind also at Indi , i 
apolis, at which the resident blind of the State ar =. ' 
educated free It is estimated, however, “that not oie ty cm $ 
one-eighth part of the blind persons of th State P ics ' : . UT the 


avail themselves of the instruction of the school, ) P°! 


although efforts are made to induce them to come. 


. : ; ‘ l') State 1 rf the 
The session is for ten months—from the first Mon- , 
P — P r Torte 9? eight th ¢ tur ) I I remained 
day in October to the last Wednesday in July. ‘ : 
“fi ; nere witnout much to | . imobders till 
Che Common Schools are regulated by a “State |, es of ; A R 
3 ; d long I ne ¢ \ ‘ ition 
Board of education, comprised of the Governor, 4} 13 ’ ; P 
L ther French s : were nearly 
Saree Q » State Traaanrar : : : : 
Secretary of the State, State Treasurer and Audi-| op ot¢ionarv as far as r iad m without, 
tor, the Attorney General, and the Superintendent | ,)¢i] the arrival of the A ins among them: ene 
of Puablic Instruction, “‘ who meet annually for con-|-..: 1:¢ + 4] | P P | ; 
’ joying life with the cha ristic cheerfulness of 
ference, discussion and the determination of ques- }., 43 ¢ 
: vw A their nation, and ming nthe nels oring Sav- 
tions arising under the school law. The Superin- 
- ; , pel n ages, not only on te! I a put metimes 
» ce elacte the > » for ty 7aqr P > 2 . 
tendent is elected by sr people for two years, and forming matrimon with then In 1800, 
has the general oversight of the schools, and must . 
‘ , , , Indiana became. in « with J $s, a terrl- 
spend at least one day a year in each county. There , ’ 
RN , . . . torial governmen ind sid nde] dent mem- 
is in each township a trustee, who has the general ow al th a . © Mase 


custody and management of the school property yy 


and lands, and a limited power to lay taxes for 


ae a 
building school houses. He also each year enumer JOHN SMITH.—PART FIFTH. 
ates the children in his township between the ages Clerec’s Method of Teaching the Deaf-dumb. 


of 5 and 21. The inhabitants of each school dis- My friend has f ears taught, and still 
trict elect for a year a school director, who takes | t the deal-dumb 3 approved 
eare of the school hous: . provid s fuel, employ s th KD’ t] Abbe Sicard 2 3 Pp ipil Mr. 
teacher, and reports to the trustee. The schools CU ( Th rn f "a method of 
in each township are to be taught an equal length of | tea zy am pupils 
time, without regard to the diversity in the number | the te : I ol one, 
of pupils therein. ‘Chere is to be assessed each year. say a’ l es lie then writes 


the sum of ten per cent. on each $100 worth of tax- | the word « nt : vord on 
able property, and 50 cents on each poll, (except the fingers in a slow manne the pupils meanwhile 


upon the property and polls of negroes and mulat- | imitating the movement iis fingers rhe word 
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is thus spelled a number of times, until it is impress 
ed upon the memory. Then it is erased, and re-writ- 
ten several times. Another word is presented, let 
ter for letter, by the manual alphab t, and so on to 


the end of the chapter. The princip! 


sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in | 
last report, gives the following ten short words, tl 
names of common objects as containing every letter 


of the alphabet: Adz, fan, map, cow, box, jar, sky 
hat, quill, glove. 

When the pupils have become well acquainted 
with the vocabulary, the next step 1s to teach then 


to connect words in sentences; such as, “I like tl 
sugar,” “A boy sees a dog;” “som¢ ts are b kK 


Xe. They are then r¢ quir d to give mples of 
similar combinations from their ow 

though with the assistance, now 1d then, « 
teacher. Of course, the first composition of a raw 
pupil under such circumstances, is, to quote from 


Thackery’s Doctor Birch, “a perfect curiosity of 


dog’s ears;” but, with attention to the rules of gram 
matical construction, if the pupil is possessed of a 
good mind, the blunders of youthful inexperience 


“grow small by degrees and beautifully less 

Mr. Clerce’s paper, entitled “Some hints to tl 
teachers of the deaf and dumb,” which was read be 
fore the convention of the American 
Deaf Mutes in August, 1851, is interesting as show 


ing the process of educating the mute mind to a1 


instructors ol 


intelligent understanding of the different forms of 
speech. The peculiarities of language he details : 
follows, at some length: 

“ After our pupils have learned the most commot 
names of objects, the substantives, verbs, adverbs 
pronouns, prepositions and conjunctions, and after 
they have acquired the ability to conjugatt the pr 
sent, past and future tenses of the indicative mode, 
and compose simple sentences with ease, we should 
make them acquainted with the laws of grammar 
and of syntax, without which it is impossible for the 
pupils to write correctly. We must assign to every 
element of the discourse the function with which 
is clothed, the relations which it has with others, 
the rank which it ought to occupy; in a word, whil 
teaching, we should employ the admirable system 


» | 


the firures 2 2 1 5, inven ed by the Abbe Si 
as the best means of teaching the construction of 
sentences, just as the architect does in marking 
in numbering the blocks of stone scattered on t 
ground, to guide the mason to assign to his work 
men the place where the block of stone is to b 
down in the construction of the edifice. 

l 2 3 | 5 
Nom. Case. Verb. Obj. Case. Prep Ob. of the Pre 


I see a bird on a tree 

He gave a book to the boy. 
She receiy'd a letter from her mother 
A man went to the city. 
A woman came from market. 


We walk with 
They 


th our pupils. 
put their books on the tables 


JOURNAL. 


We do well in giving our pupils, in the second 


f 


rd year, elementary books of stories and arith- 
them with books of a 


r order of science, such as 


geography, philo- 


p history, &c., we should ascertain whether they 
able to rehearse a verb with all its different 
There are about forty-four inflections 

he verb, and they know but fifteen or twenty ! 

] ative Mod 
[I see: 2. I am seeing: 3. I saw: 4 | have 
I have just seen; 6. I had seen; 7. I had 
st 8. I shall si 9, I shall have seen; 10. 
Il am to see; 11. I wasto see; 12. [am going to see; 
was go to see; 14. Lam about to see; 15. 
l ¥ yout to se 16. I have to see; 17. I had to 
( d ( P Modes 

[ must 19. IT must hav 1; 20. Ishould 
21. 18 | have seen; 22. I will see; 23. I 
d see: 24. I would have seen; 25. I can see; 
I could see; 27. I could have seen; 28. I may 


~ 29. In u i seen: 30. I might see; 31. | 
L ought to 


That I may see; 36. That I may have seen; 


7. That I might see; 38. That I might have seen; 


Infinitive Mod 


Having seen; 43. Seen; 44. In 


By seeing; in seein: 
ch the pupils ti empoly these forty- 


sand aright in the affirmative, 


nflections aprope 
evative. int oat and inter? negative forms, 
beginning with the auxiliary verbs, to have and to 
which are the most troublesome. In the course 
our instruc n. we shall often find it hard to make 
pupi inders id the diff i between J shall 


und J é vhich are both future tenses ; but 
hem that when it is a question of a future 

ther indifferent or un¢ tain: that is, of a 
event 


} ‘ . prt fF « 
WhHICnH Can arr e or not arrive, or OI al 


rson who 


wa al have course t When, on 

the contrary, the future event is indispensable, we 

y sha For instance, if 1 will have you walk 

luring an hour, I shall say, You hall walk; but if 

uu have the will of walking without being obliged 
do so, ] shall s Ly, You wi walk ; therefore, 

4 ind uld are used when the action is vol- 

ntary ; shall a d should, when it is by necessity or 
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duty ; can and could, when it is possible; may and 
might, when it is doubtful. 

“We should also take care to bring to the per- 
ception of our pupils, the characters, use and influ- 
ence of all the other words, which, as parts of speech, 
unite, modify and determine the noun, the verb and 
the adjective. We should likewise make them class- 
ify the verbs in their various forms with their de- 
rivates. 

1 2 3 4 
Verd. Pres. Part. Pass. Part. Adjective. 


To see, seeing, seen, visible, 
visionary. 
5 6 7 
Adverb. Noun. Pers’l Noun. 
visibly, sight, a seer. 


visibility, 
vision. 
walk, 


a visionary, 


To walk, a walker 
“We 


our pupils to question us, on the lesson or story 


walking, 
should moreover ask questions or require 


which they have just written down on their slates, 
Viz: 
History. 

“Sir William Peperell, with his 4,300 men, arrived 
at Louisburg the last of April, 1744. 


occupied fourteen days in drawing their cannon 


Strory—UnitTep States 
They were 
across a swamp, so as to bring them near the town. 


that is: 
They also made frequent 


They then besieged it ; they surrounded it 
both by land and water. 
attack upon the soldiery in the forts.” 

To man, manning, manned ; To arrive, arriving, ar- 
rival; To last, lasting, last, lastly, lasting, everlast- 
ing; To be, being, being extant, a being ; To occupy, 
To 


cross, &c.; To 


occupying, occupied, occupation, occupancy ; 
draw, &c.; To cannonade, &c.; To 
bring, &c.; To besiege, &c.; To surrender, &c.; To 
make, &c.; To fre- 
quent, &c.; To attack, &c.; To fortify, &c. 


land, &c.: To water, &c.; To 

(JUESTIONS, 
With 
When did he arrive there with 


1, Who arrived at Louisburg? 2. whom 


did he 


his men? 4. 


arrive? 3. 
In what were they occupied? 5. How 
long were they occupied? 6. Across what did they 
draw their cannon? 7. Why did they draw them 
8. What did they do then? 


“In catechising our pupils, we have frequent op- 


across the swamp ? 


portunity of asking them what is the meaning of 
the name Jesus. Did it ever occur to your mind to 
sieze the opportunity to teach a class of four or five 
years standing, the different occupations of the word 
mean ? \t has a great many, indeed. For example : 


1. To mean, (meaning;) 2. To mean to, (inten- 


tion;) 3. To mean by it that; 4. Meaning, (meant ;) 
5 Mean; 6. 
9. By means of; 10. By all means; 11. 
12. With the means; 13. Without the means; 


Within the means; 15. Beyond the means; 16. 


Meanly ; 7. Meanness ; 8. The means ; 
By no means; 
14, 
By 
fair means ; 17. By unfair means; 18. By foul means ; 
20. By improper means; 21, 


19. By proper means ; 
B 23. Ac- 


sy honest means ; 22. By dishonest means ; 


cording to the means. 


)79 


Have we taught to out, 
to g forth, to g jive 
: , J A d wl t | verb 
to ah to ad To i] | ) Ly 
to take, to } to &e.? I 
har seldom s n ol 1D the se 
vords in their t | have a 
dict ry, 1 S true, Di and 
it does not give ll t] want 
They h aq nevert they 
ire 1 da S \ 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY STUDIES 


The great Rebellix ion 
of the people 3 not) eat 
questi S ¢ | 1 i! and 
the r nts an 100 
per nes a pat d and 
useful But while tl ‘ se les- 
sons from M Lore nal 
documents d speeches ad news- 
papel d issions, the ‘ ive its 
voice and its lesson. In the | hools, 

} 
espe vy if graded, LCa- 
a +1 seal 
demies, the general pl ent 
should he recvuiatl St ] i noo 

1OuIG vy I 
need have no difficulty in studyi ork 
of our State and nation | iould be 
come familiar, especia ( yn of 
their country,—‘‘the ¢ with its 

ee pet. : ertth, 24 ¢ 
wondePriul provisions, Wl l t ia Dn ol the 
ereat principles involved in free gov and the 
I 
necessities of neople wh ( become 
le L peo} 
perpetu y “one, out lt many Let 1em learn 
from its preamble, anc : or and 
spirit, that it make ot u | ving to 
| States before separate, a al sove 
reignty which no ove Stat leration of 
| States, can lawfully re et i that the 
pestiferous doctrine Stat Kt maln- 


hadow 


tained by the abettors of secess id 
t l'rue, the 


of support in that imm« 
State has rights, which the ge ment is 
bound to respect, but not one tha enes or 
nullifies the legitimate a ‘ity « nation.— 
Then let our young men ¢ on to th 
active duties and responsibilit lip, study 
this noble instrument; and id it 
‘as it is,” or to amend it et » in the further 
interest of that “ union ( mestic tran- 
quility,” “ the blessings of b é gene- 
ral welfare.” for which it was i | estab- 
lished,” and for which it hi “ in once 
amended already. 

So much, at ist, our | er s might con- 
tribute toward a better underst o! our funda 
mental law But shall the schools teach politics ? 


Not, of course, mere partisan polit by which we 


have been already nearly r d, but polit in tne 
broader and high sense, as the scien of civil 
policy, and the art of conducting t al s ol State. 
We have several works on the ( nment and 
Constitution, adapted to the wants « r older pu- 
pils at school. Such are Shurtlef Govermental 
Instructor,” and Sheppard s “ First Bo of the Con- 


stitution. 
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nolitical instruction to which we have re- 
ferred is reckoned far more important than military 
training, or any special instruction in the science of 
| am aware that many persons are now advo- 
cating the introduction of military tactics into the 
common schools as a part of every boy’s education. 
There need be no objection to the instruction of 
young men at the academy or college, in the science 
and art of war; partly as a matter of physical train 
ing, and partly for the general informat which 
every intelligent man desires in regard to military 


language and operations. And if these young men 
they would 


rm 
ne 


war. 


1On 


should be soon called into the service, 
doubtless find some real advantage in the knowledge 
of elementary tactics thus acquired. But ] should 
deprecate the introduction of military instruction 
and the spirit of war into our common schools. | 
cannot believe that the best education of our child- 
ren would be thus accomplished. I am not willit 


to believe that there is to be so large a demand for 
military training ; that the military idea is to becom 
thus predominant ; that we are to become hene« 

a nat'on devoted to war; that great armics ani 
large naval establishment, with a caree! qui 
upon land and sea, are to constitute « tion 
enterprise and renown. ‘This, I ki tl 

of some; and this is obviously the t ency of in 
fluences now at work. ‘The honors an iment 
of military life, too often unearned and undeserved 


will tempt young men into the s ; 
will be kept up by these influence 1 hostilitic 

with foreign powers will thus be m “asily pri 

voked. The effect of this war will be, without doubt 
to devel p su | military resources and ich fighting 
ability, North nd South, as the wo1 has rar 


witnessed. The tide of wat 


will not easily return into the narrower channels ol 


peace. Military politicians wil] ready I nee th 
hearts of the people with a longing to avenge th 
insults and injuries of foreign powers, real or su] 
posed. ‘To humble the pride of the old-world mon 


1 


archies which have been grinning with ill-concealed 
satisfaction upon our unfortunate civil strife, in th 
hope of our downfall as a republic, will be made a 
plausible pretext for the equipment of new armies 
and the launching of more powerful fleets. 

To arrest this tendency; to re-invoke the spirit of 
peace ; to encourage the nation’s return to peaceful 
pursuits, whenever the government shall be restored 
to its ancient foundations,—should be the effort and 
hope of every patriot. ‘To this end, the lessons of 
the school room should be directed, rather than to 
encourage and glorify the spirit and practice of 
Our children should be taught that war is at best a 
fearful necessity, to be accepted only as the last re- 
sort, when forced upon us in defense of the nation’s 
integrity and honor. The influences of peace, then, 
and not the language and movements and spirit of 
war, should be dominant in the school room. The 
spirit of ambition, revenge, and fraternal hate, always 
mingled in larger or less degrees in the motives of 
war, should be condemned and cast out as unworthy ; 
while the contrary sentiments, the 
humanity, and justice’ which tl 


War. 


Y benevole nce 
the . 
should be inculeated as the virtues on which depend 
alike the elevation of our race and the perpetuity 


of our republican institutions.— Kd. Maine Teach 


Statute en 


olns 


i al 


STUDY THE CHARACTER OF YOUR PUPILS. 


The successful disciplinarian needs to be a thoroug]! 
student in human nature. An ability to read the 


peculiarities of his pupils will show him that, as they 
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it in their character, temparament, 
tivation, so must his methods of 
ing pupils be as different and speci- 
ally adapted to the circumstances of ea h particular 
se. The pupil who is dull of comprehension, diffi- 
dent. and for that reason often falls short in the per- 
so much to be driven 

encouraged, allured, and to be 
while the brilliant, though 
and insolent youth, who flies into a 
ast exciting cause and breaks over 
rules and sense of propriety, will require to be 
and Wnim- 
issioned reasoning. The boy of low, vulgar tastes 
1d tendencies, and the girl, must be 
ndly and pla ly shown their great mistake, in their 
estimation of what is worthy and what is not; and 


idely differ 
nd degres of « u 


‘ 
with thos 


( l 


formance of duty. needs not 


ence; 
met with the utmost decision, coolness, 


shameless 


be led in the better way by judicious counsels 
ind lofty motives. The malicious and unprincipled 
t bed ned by the teacher’s own magnanimity 
ntegr Ly ind the pupil who has become preju- 


d, needlessly perhaps, against his teacher, must 


disabused by kindness, « pecially in little things. 

r lish b s and girls cood-natured, but 

o} brim full of fun. but meaning no harm 

1 tp irshly cle ilt W th. but ore ntly checked, 

und must be shown that while there is a time and 

lace for ¢ gs proper, trifling with the preci- 

yf school, with the rights of other pupils, 

1 h tl tv of the teacher, is a little too 
be indulged in for mere sport 

{ ( other class of pupils whose man- 

1 ( rreat tact and prudence. We 

t se children who are neglec ted and abused 

m id whose countenances so often wear the 

of sadness and of sorro They need the 

her’s ut forbearance and especial compas- 


. Tothem the world seems very hard. Teacher, 
vou can make the hours spent in the school room 
> sunny portion of each day to them; if you will 
your counte- 


} hl } +} * 


to see a friendly smile on 
ince, though they seldom or never see one on the 
who have the care of them at home, 
» the proud satisfaction of making glad 


their ‘rowful hearts, and, furthermore, you will 
have heir hearty co operation in all rood measures 
for the success of your school.— Mass. Teacher. 


A. P.S. 
a il 


TRUTH CULTURE, 


We urge upon teachers the vital necessity of giv- 

1 increased atteation to this subject. As whis- 
pering is the root mischief of the school room, so 
lying is the central vice. And as numerous annoy- 
ances disappear when whispering is banished, so 
many other evil habits fall with falsehood. It is im- 
possible to quicken a boy’s moral sense to a manly 
hatred of lying, without increasing his moral power 
to resist whatever is mean and dishonorable. Our 
advice, then, to the teacher is to carry this strong- 
hold of the enemy. But how shall this be done? 


5 By the teacher’ s pt rsonal nfl Lence. There is no 
( discipline so potent as that which 

veals itself in the daily life of the teacher. Nor 
must it be forgotten that this power, so irresistible, 
emanates secretly and rises unconsciously from the 
If there is not devotion 
to truth burning w7thin, his outward effort will avail 

thing. Atevery point of contact with the teacher, 
the scholar must feel the presence and the charm of 


nfluence in moral 


the 


nmost spirit of his being. 


manly integrity. 
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Addison, in one of his beautiful allegories in the 
Spectator, describes the entrance of Truth into the 
mythical regions presided over by the goddess of 
Falsehood. As the dazzling light which flowed from 
the person of Truth shone upon Falsehood, the god- 
dess faded insensibly, until she seemed more a huge 
phantom than real substance. As Truth approached 
nearer, Falsehood with her retinue vanished, as the 
stars melt away in the brightness of the rising sun. 

2. In his entire treatment of his school, the teach- 
er must be rigidly honest. In moral training, the 
teacher cannot act the part of asign-board. He 
must travel the way he points. If he attempts to 
deceive patrons and visitors in regard to the actual 
attainments of his school, he need not marvel if his 
scholars, on the principle that what is fair in the 
teacher is fair in the taught, deceive him. 

We have not space, however, to enumerate all of 
the various modes in which teachers often encourage 
falsehood. The excellent and pointed remarks which 
we have copied in another place from the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher, relieve us from this neceesity 





We cannot, however, refrain from adding our testi 
mony on the pernicious influence of making rash 
promises to be broken, and hasty threats to be re- 


pented of. The simple truth is, that the teacher who 
perpetually threatens and rarely performs, is a great 
liar. Be s} of threats. Consider well, before 
you issue your fiat, whether it will be best to carry 
itout. Having issued it, faithfully keep your word, 


o 
or frankly acknowledge the promise hasty and wrong 


3. Be faithful to a true standard of scho 
In marking recitations, in keeping a record of tardi- 
ness and absence, etc., the exact truth, nothing mort 
nothing less, should be recorded. ‘The practice of 
giving a pupil who has partially failed, credit for a 
“perfect” recitation for encouragement, assisting 
him by “ leading” qu sstions or otherwise, or, what is 
worse, of reciting for him and transferring to his ac- 
count your ef 
moral influence. ‘The practice of cramming pupils 
with answers to the probable questions of an exami- 





orts, inevitably weakens the teacher’s 


nation to which they are to be subjected, is open to 
the same censure. We have known teachers. on an 
occasion when their schools were to be compared 
with other schools of the city, by means of a written 
examination, to cover their blackboards with those 
questions most likely to be asked, and then spend 
days in their review. Of course, the standing of a 
school thus crammed will depend not so much upon 
its real attacnments, as upon the skill and prophetic 
ken of the teacher. The class work of the teacher 
should be honest and thorough, not only forbidding 
deception in the pupil, but also inspiring him with a 
manly sense of personal honor. 

A, Remove as far as possible the te mptatre n to 
falsehood. ‘This suggestion does not forbid the use 
of what is known as the “self-reporting system” of 
school government. It only requires that, in what- 
ever particulars scholars are required to report their 
conduct or work, the stronger influence should be 
on the side of truth-telling. Much depends on the 
manner in which offenses owned are treated. The 
pupil who frankly and with evident regret acknow] 
edges his error, has half atoned for it. Very much, 
also, de] ends on the mode of investigating cast s of 
disorder. A skillful disciplinarian will rarely find 
it necessary to ask one scholar to give information 
directly implicating another. It is generally best to 
make it the znterest of the offender to report him- 
self. In case of flagrant misdemeanors, an opposite 
course may | iment 


be necessary. If the moral sen 
of a school is at all healthfal, the author of ordinary 


mischief may be dis ge th iolars 
who did nof do it, to ris Very few s lars will, 
under such circumstance: thful t may be 
necessary, also, to request rs wh do not 
know who did it, to ris I 9 ly lead to 
the information required t yi scholars 
as though you had confid t] veracity. 

5. Incréase your sch truth by 
P silzve p "eCe} tand 2 x phon tells 
us that the children of ancie P spent as much 
time at school in acquiril s of right and 
wrong in human conduct youth « ther na- 
tions did in gaining a k c i nee Such 
instruction is doubtless | a the manner 
deve lope d by Mr. Cowd is Vi Lessons.” 
Examples noble fid site, 
should be narrated in ner, and 
then be made the sul t versation 
with the pupils. Great taken to 
picture the manliness of 1 meanness of 
falsehood 

The earnest teache ind t materials 
for struction in the Lic ( curred 
under his own observ nus of the 
newspaper n tl na i of h story, 

i espe i}! » th ind in- 

of the Bib \ i through 
ill your efforts, let power of 


the Octol lhe Schoolmas- 
ut AD ud | sul ‘ il ccurre d 
\ yj g ly wh part in 
the Gri te State, wa 11 VD adjoining 
our 0 WI) the i charge 
( La t school, th eing absent. 
She | tated about ta to reports con- 
cerning the school: b i n of friends, 
} accepted it For tv ) ayer had hal- 
lowed that spot. What ild she do? Always 
before, the path ol duty I ppeared plain, but now 
there was a conflict Hi better lay aside, 
at least for the present iews of things and 
adopt a course more in e with the views of 
others? The conflict w and severe; finally, 
her better nature trium |, and she resolved to 
honor God, although she might the lose the good 
will of her friends and even her sit 
Monday morning came, and with it the responsi- 
bilities of the new teache As she passed into her 
room, her heart well nigh | As she looked on 
those around her, mar bhi we men and wo- 
nen grown: but her 1 did fail. After 
re ading a portion of G 1, she bowed before 
them in prayer. <A bi ss silenc@ pervaded the 
room, as in tremulous t sought the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit ! and those beneath 
her car The schola StOR iat a lady 


would venture to do w attempt- 


ed for ¥ irs, Ky isseaq pleusantly that 
} 1 4 \ : 

da a » the nex \ nh was mManl- 

f ed f ad ! it a 

t ool 

V i | L ‘ ru 


mos S { uli 
! i he r 
was | 0 iolars 
who had s d att u | cher, lis- 
tened with the deepes st ass told them of 
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the wonderous love of Jesus. Some learned that 
winter what they had failed to in weirs. And as the 
time drew near when they must part, all felt they 
were losing afriend. Many were the heartfelt thanks 
which were expressed as she bade them “ good-bye.” 
That teacher afterwards remarked, she believed 
prayer governed that school; for so far from being 
the hardest, it was the most pleasant one she had 
ever taught. Thus, in doing what she believed to 
be right, she not only was the means of blessing 
others, but also of promoting her own interests. 

The ensuing winter, the same school requested the 
services of that female teacher.—New Hampshire 
Journal of Education. S. E. M. 


“oo 
ERRORS AND DELINQUENCIES OF TEACHERS. 
‘*To err is haman—to forgive divine.’’— Pope 
Teachers are at times guilty of certain errors and 


delinquencies ; a few of which I will specify: Ist. 
Boasting of what they have accomplished in various 
places, when their asseverations are the only 
dence that they can give of their real merit. 2d. 
Duplicity, in representing the character and condi- 
tion of their schools and the advancement of their 
pupils. 3d. Taking no interest in the reputation and 
general success of the work of education. 4th 
Using more craft and policy to conciliate their pa- 
trons and to retain a lucrative situation, than to 


advance their pupils in knowledge and wisdom. 5th. 
Arrogating to thems 
cipline a great advancement of their pupils in 
ohaation’ when the former is the fruit of good hom 
training and quiet disposition, and the latter of su- 
perior intelligence and diligent application. 6th 
Not keeping themselves posted in the improvement 
in the age, especially in their department. 7th. En- 
tertaining the notion t merely teaching the 
branches pursued at school, is the whole of their work 
How teachers are often unconsciously led into 
these evils, is well understood by those who have 


g lves credit for successful dis- 
id 





long been engaged in this business, and who have 
considered its different and pecullar phases and Vv 

cissitudes. ‘This employment generates some pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies of character and singular habits 
and sometimes even eccentricities. Such of thes 
as render a person unpleasant, mist be avoided. 

Instructors of youth must cultivate pleasant and 
agreeable habits, such as will render them attractiv 

especially tothe young. In consequence of popular 
indifferences concerning education, teachers are at 
times induced to resort to various expedients to gail 
patronage and public confidence. And when in em 
ployment they like to do something that will show 
and tell with a abad effect. But the real condit 

of their schools is often such, that they are led 1 





magnify trifles to fabricate a plat é count that 
will approximate towards thei deal of a good 
school. As an appeal to popular prejudices, mai 
will boast of great skill in government, and d 

that they never use the rod; this may be tru 
many cases, but is not in all Aga h situat 
and engagements often prevent them from ass 


ting together except In vacations, and 0 ma 


then prefer attending to other matters, and are u 
mindful how much the y may benefit each other and 
advance the interest of th ir rofession 

For these and other evils t} it a neident to tl 
profess on, the teacher's ingenu ty m t contrive 
remedies, Aud to be able to do t Ss, 18 one of his 
most important qualifications For many of t 
evils there is no better rem dy than such an exp 
sure as will set the persons therein concerned, to 


—— 


Selections from 


iking about them. And for all of them preven- 


1 is better than any cure. 
When teachers are guilty of errors and delinquen- 
s, the misfortune is often aggravated by impru- 
interference. There is a rational and effective 
( bringing t hers to a full sense of their du- 
dd iquencl without de crading their posi- 
R prool nd advice should alway s be ad- 
stered to teache Ids on Ay zi spot s with 
best effect from one who In is had experience in 
rk of the school, room, and can sympathize 
l | tr her’s trials and pe rpl xities. Since 
y teachers are jealous of rivals, and many per- 
are envious of their position, the motives of 
g advice or reproof must be well understood 
t w ot be taken. Jealousy of rivals is a bad 
yr, and too many teachers are guilty of it— 
lence and encouragement to each other should 
all publie instructors. There may be 
\ des le situations, and many hard ones, 
1er n danger of too many true and live 
chers b engaged in the work. There is room 


ed of them all, somewhere.— Wis- 


* Education. G. D. Hunr. 





the Hewayp apers. 


HAS TEACHING BEEN REDUCED TO A SCIENCE? 


This is ¢ 


i 


uestion that re a) Gn s a definite answer 


ut is engaged in t 


r enh ssion of 


h 
e is said to ty ‘haut, -dge syste- 
so classified and arranged as to be 


ed arid referred to, and advantage- 


B 


sy being so arranged, we are .en- 


an art with greater effect and with 


y advantages which are derived from 


theory or the practice of an art, 


Jumerous and so important that they 


the systematic arrangement of al- 


tem which could be made useful. In 


nprovement of the age. Men, of 


invented so many new systems, but 


, furnished wit 


ad pra t 
re Sy Tem 
The re are ny 
stematlz oO th 
| they are ) l 
led forth 
t vs 
nsist the I 
have t 
have il 
as th tl 
mportant cl 
iced to a f 
irly to 1 Li 
In the first pla 
he school buil: 
Lore able huts 
| desks fac 
tilated and we 


nproved the old ones; and the practice, 


ieory of teaching, has undergone 


anges. True, it has not been fully 


but it has approximated very 
us notice some improvements, 
e, we may notice the improvement 
lings. In am e of the low, dark, 
lab benches, with 
ing the age wi ae large, well 


‘11 furnished school buildings, whose 


nee indicates the intelligence of 
which they are situated. This 


dered as belonging to the science 


it is so intimately connected with 


second place, consider the im- 
department of study, that were 


the schools in former times. The 


was ¢he science of that day ; 
teaching of this branch of study 
to the « mmunity. The other 
which are equally important, were 
cted, This br anch monopolized 
slighted. It would have been 


yject of reading had been entirely 


Sing ap] ara 
communlt' 
: , 
ot | co | 
teaching, but 
, | 
vat it rt he 
W ma th 
t} 
V en } 
: : 
duced I ) 
e of arithm«e 
{G ~ 4 
a eu 11 
he 5 f st idy 
ost ¢ i ne 
while ot! S W 
tt if th sul 
glected. The ] 
l'estament be 
ve rapidly 
eronon 


yupil was g generally given a Bible 
n with: ‘and. of course, he would 
eiting some of the chapters in 

ticus, or the first chapter of 
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Matthew. We do not wish to be misunderstood as 
speaking disparagingly of the Holy Scriptures, but 
we would simply oppose the placing of such a book 
in the hands of beginners as a reading book. These 
two branches, together with the subject of spelling, 
made a full in a common 
and when the pupil had made some proficien: y in 
these, the law of custom declared that “‘thus far you 
may go and no farther.” 

But we may mention in the third place, that the 
improvement in the text-books is worthy of our 
notice. This is certainly quite an acquisition to the 
facilities of latter day teaching ; for who would pre- 
sume to compare the “ Western Calculator” with 

tea’s Philosophical Arithmetic,” or many of the 
text-books of former times with those of the present 
day? It is hardly necessary to say that other branches 
of study have been introduced into our schools ; 


course school education, 


und 
as a result, scholars at the age of ten years have a 
more general knowledge than many persons who are 
four times that age, but who have not enjoyed simi- 
lar ad 


We may mention, in the fourth place, the classifi- 


vantages. 


cation of schools, as an improvement in the art of 
teaching. This is a saving of time, as well as an 
advantage in the imparting of instruction. Full 


information upon a lesson can be given to a class of 
scholars, with the same labor that would 
) impart it to one. Besides, classifi- 
life into a recitation which an un 
sified school would be entirely destitute of. 

We will mention in the fifth and last place, that 
the introduction of moral suasion in the government 
of schools, is one of the greatest improvements of 
the present day. A greatrevolution has taken place 
in the order of things in this respect ; whereas the 
rod was once resorted to for every trivial offence, 
better order is now kept by this means, which is 
more in keeping with the teacher’s profession, and is 
more effectual in itself. 

Considering these improvements, which have raised 
the common school cause to the position which it 
should occupy, and which have been effected mainly 
by the profession, and are the legitimate results of 
a proper theory and practice of teaching, we may 
justly conclude that teaching should be regarded as 


ten or fifteen 
be necessary t 


ias- 


cation infuses 


> 4 ; 
science Wa hanaton ERxraminer. 


oom 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

Among the agencies calculated to produce reform 
and improvement in teaching, the district institute 
the least important. Every one who has 
watched for the past few years the educational move- 
ments of the State, have not failed to discover the 
salutary effects of State as County Associations 
and Institutes. who have made it a 
point to attend such meetings, have generally become 
imbued with | 
not rest short of commendable attainments. 
members of such 


is not 


Those teachers 


yrofessional feeling and zeal, which will 
To the 
associations must look for live 
s worthy their noble profession. 

What reader of the educational works of the State 
vinced that the general improvement in 
ributed to 


State associations, county institutes, 


we 
teachers teacher 
IS not ce 
our schools, in a good degree, is to be att 
the influence of 
&e.? And though these meetings have ac omplished 
so much, yet their work is but just commenced, and 
will never end, until in all our teaching, strict refer- 
ence is had to the capacities and wants of the pupils, 
until teachers shall be able to follow nafure in the 
development of body and mind. 

But much as State and county associations have 
done, and are destined yet to do. still more 


remains 
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to be done by dist: I l are 
attended by b ul who 
most need help tile the 
latter ar ~ i iould 
be requ a l i i 1LL0D 
holds but one m c in- 
si ite i I go ( of the 
sch S g } meet- 
ings a With tl ordi- 
nary mea it improv ; of ordi- 
nary abilities and suff ome a 
proficient in his p1 

It is truly gratify t education, 
to see our noble State tin 
the mental and moral 1 3 and 
daughters. Our scl luring t past 
few years, dergone 1 ‘tant modifications, 
until it now ranks am and 
few improvements, I ] more salu- 
tary than that requiring tf a ach district 
to hold t *semi-montl encourag- 
ng to learn that th vy requirement 
s so che ully comp i But 
some wh ] re St N ( of 
the Repul 1. bya N may have 
come to the t stit are 
unknown imong | 0 ted in 
Nicholson and some oth t the teachers 
and directors of most [ ( ricts, 
have too high a sens res it and 
obligat to n 1 

This district, as v g districts, has 
tlready held it I t present 
term, and its fifth and I I 1 on the 7th 
und 21st inst., on which ter referred 
to. 1s invited to be pre t! oO! more 
have the pleasure of n is ( teach- 
ers, and receiving from t act hints and sug- 
gestions While the t of this part of the 
county hay » opportunit { i strict meetings 
every week. | doubt t ft ud be Willing 
to attend a genera t inty at any 
convenient tim d I expected that the 
County Teachers A ld its annual 
meeting some time d 3} and if the 
teachers of Nicholson ha tience to await 
the action of said asso t L wi d suggest that 
they form themselves int . t institute, as the 
law ré quires, and if 1 y rt the satisfied, let 
them call a meeting 1 W I g¢ Ceo 
‘Teachers Ass lat Vi i 

Uechoopa FB 5S. S. Burts 

oo 
DISTRICT INSTITUTES 

Presuming-that dis { ive been Or 
ranized ll the dist vith the 
requiren s of th ) natu- 
rally a Are tl ener- 
oy and rnestness t! h as- 
BOC g Such } iseful 
ppend s > Car- 
ried on ha wa con- 
ducted h the n 1 ¢ rts of 
every teache1 li ire teachers 
who ha sa neral 
tl y thos oung I ir ness or 
timidity towards instit t vy, perhaps, almost 
Ww 3} +] r Ww e! of 
these fi os eit id ( f lispo- 
sition to rema id y l tt | 1 the 
sequ l is ll Let 
uS say to our y io iri I that a more 
favorable time W n t for you to 
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{ an interest in the great work befor 


oO create 4 
Great res 


begin 
you, than in your first term. 
rest upon you as teachers, whether male or 
and think not that you know as much 
to know about and that 
NOTHING by listening to the instructions of those who 
have had more experience in the profession than you 
have had, for we can all learn from each other, not 
only to solve hard questions, but the most approved 
methods of governing schools. 

Your district institutes are the very pla 
you can gain information, and an exc 
useful knowledge. Form a resolution that you will 
go into the work whole-souled, and assist as much 
as it is possible for you, in moving forward the great 
work before you. 


as you ought 


teaching you can gain 


ces where 


lent fund of 


The people, too, of every district should co-ope 
rate with the teachers in building up those associa 
tions, that are eventually to be of incalcuable benefit 
to every community. Men and women 
had the advantage of as liberal an education as they 
are now giving ¢thezr cheldren, can certainly los 
nothing by attending institutes, but on the contrary 
they will gain very much. ‘Their presence will also 
stimulate those who may be called upon to lead in th 


who have not 


several duties assigned them, to extra exertion, in 


elucidating principles involved in what 


er part 
lar branch may be their subject. In any of tl 
branches taught in our common schools, some pal 
ticular point may be made clear by the lecturer, that 
has always been a mystery to those who may hay 


attended s¢ hool before schools were taught with the 
same system that they now are, and would have a 
ways remained so, but for the friendly a 
trict institute. Why is it 

different and so slothful, in 
from which they can deris 
portance to them, even 
with the world? ‘They seem to be always very much 
interested at the time of selecting teachers 
schools, but after that they fall back again to their 
usual lethargy, and think that all is dons But not 
50; as much remains, and more, for you to do as be 
fore your schools opened. it 
those duties are; every man who has 
to school, knows full well; and con 
of your children your best friend, assist 
labors, and soothe him in his trials 
and his life as a teacher will 

usually i8.- Bedford / eguere ri 

il 


STREET CONDUCT. 
To this important subject much attention has 
doubt, been given by experienced teachers a 
others, who seem to feel 
in the community. Yet 


that citizens are so 
regard to Ul S¢ 


ea bene fit of so much im 


business re 


in their 





lor the 


is needless to say what 
a child going 


sider the teacher: 
him in h 
and difficulties 


not be as hard, as it 


a deep and | 


from the rude acts which 


are so prevalent, in fact, some of wh border o 
the barbarous, one would suppose that proper st t 
behavior, is some newly discovered science 3t 


lately introduced, badly understood, and but sli; 


appreciated. If such conduct, as alluded to, is al 
lowed to go on in our midst unreprimanded, ar 
without any word of disapproy ll, who ji h 
amongst us that could, or would, be found willing t 
draw aside the curtain which hides futurity fr 
gaze, and there behold the unfortunate tims of a 


early acquired, but deeply rooted vice A vice en 
gendered and fostered by bi 


Lu 3 na 
unfortunately, we may say, encouraged by th 
weak, ignorant, and grasping parents, who, in th 
hurry to acquire worldly wealth, overlook their 


principal treasure and charge—their chil 
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and watchful 


nossible. point out some of the good 
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To parents, pr pally, must we look for assist- 
th lressing of a wro which every day 

ma ge greate!l oads 1 pon the n orals of our 
outh, and the peace and comfort of our citizens 
0 ully. If they refuse to arouse themselves, or 
e an interest in the out-door conduct of their 
children, then our cause is vanquished, all our hopes 
of reformation gone; for although teachers can, and 
do, labor hard to lessen the terrible evil, yet their 
best efforts will prove futile and useless, unless sus- 
tained in their arduous task by religious parents, 


vho not only feel their responsibiliti s, but endeavor 
to fulfilthem; leaving the remainder to the care 


ness of Him whose love we all experi- 


nce, but from whose all-seeing eye none can escape. 
If the kind word and loving injunction of many a 
d mothe has deterred man from pursuing ‘the 

| on which ] was bent, why, for a moment, pre- 
d to say that iother could not save and shield 
m whilst young and easily guided from an evil 

the worst character, if she but take the proper 
ll mmon thing to thers evincing 

eatest a ty about tne } taking con- 

’ dise: ay, timid alm to nervousness, 
they sl d go near the diseased child, and 
tact. b me infected with a similar malady. 


t mav seem. and inconsistent as 


duty ind good sense, often see those 

ne mothers posing | children to the 

I te] 1 moral plag iore disgusting 

rm an fects, than any scourge ever seen 

: 1 as it kills the soul, scars and 

th t, dethrones intellect, and disfigures 

1 both mo y, mentally and bodily From the 

S . from permitting children to in- 

bad guage and conduct so displeasing 

God, an » discreditable to an intelligent, re- 
ed community, just now portrayed under the form 
severe pl we may all well pray to be ex- 
mpted And we should resolve to leave nothing un 
lone on our part, to prove the great desire we have, 
virtue and order should become the chdracteris- 

our youth, in plaée of vi and that in our 

dst, wise fathers, careful mothe obedient child- 


yus teachers may in future prevail. 
Bedford Gazette, Feb. 1863. PICKLES. 


tll 
SHOULD DIRECTORS VISIT THE SCHOOLS? 


They should, if any flow from their 
sits. Let us look into this matter a little, and, if 


rood would 


results. 
Ist Ihe irequent presen¢ e of D rectors 
ila creatly encourag 


in the 
teachers, as it 


would enable them to see some interest manifested 
I labors, which would stimulate them in most 


to redoub perseverance in everything per- 
ning to the profession. This would soon fell 
yn the sel in its beneficial effects. 
2d. The sit yuld be desirable on account of 
who ence exerted over the pupils 
emselves. ‘They would be led to believe their 
S ti ratic room to be of great moment, 
ie 1 I h too gen lly prev iils among 
dren it tl studying of little account, 
that the vo to school to pass away the 
1e, would so be banished from their minds, and 
y woule to study from motives of a true 
I rcter 
l. It ' wn that much of the money ex- 
led for: school purposes is lost, on account of 


} 


rs being employed who will not do their 
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Although the aggregates have regularly decreased 
each of these periods, yet when we consider that 


during the first part of this time large numbers 


crowded into the Freshman classes who never com- 
pleted the course, this result is not unfavorable. 
But in order to give a more full and clear view of 


what has been accomplished, I have prepared a ta 
ble showing the numbers that have been graduate: 


with the degree of A. B. since the foun ling ol the 


college, together with list of the Presidents, numbe1 
of honorary degrees conferred, &c. 

TABLE OF GRADUATES 
Year. Grads. Year. Grads Year. Grads. J} G ds 
1821 1 Interregnum 1844 0 185 2] 
1822-0 1834 3 1845 2 18h¢ 12 
1823 0 1835 | 1846 { 1857 ) 
1824 Ll 1836 | 1847 ) 1858 
1825 0 1837 6 1848 » 1859 
1826 5 1838 6 184 0 1860 ) 
1827 0 1839 LO 18 10 61 
1828-0 1840——15 1851 13 1869 
1829 ») 1841 15 185 
L830 0 1842 9 
L831 2 1843 f | 0 

Pres ( 


LSL7 Rev. Timothy Ald D.D 

L835 tev. Martin Rut i) 

L837 Rev. Homer J. ¢ i) 

1847 Rev. John Barker, D.| L860 
L860 Rev. George Lo DD 


be 


most 


sary for the 
*Compiled from Tri-ennial Catalogue of Alleghany C 
lege, published 1862. 
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[t may be mentioned in this connection, that there 
is a chair which is being introduced into some of our 
colleges that seems to possess many advantages for 
[It is a small east-iron chair with 

leaf and ink-stand for 
space and must prove 
tures and 


the lecture room. 
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it 


taking notes of le 
are beauti- 
the village 
eek. Forest 
ted and are thriving, but much 
' grading, laying 
t what is 
ble of becom- 


rubbery, to mak« 


»bserved. 


lready 
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at such 

' : facult ione of them 
About half of tl board in vari- 
village ; 1e remainder in the 


1 « 
and a 


for t the 1] f pou 


R t 1 the morning 


f the 


dern, 

' entary books 
it t in history 
i otner 


s itu d | a most 
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KS OT 


1 good 


books 
i m which 
1 and ventilated, 
t of such care 
upon the 
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n 
| - ] 4 » % , 
I dally « ied. For wan 


ssity mould rn rot 


Bibliothecw Collegii Alleghaniensis. E ty- 
Atkinson et Soc. apud Meadville, 1823, page 
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“e shelves, and students will fail to receive that culture Second Term.—Olmstead’s Astronomy, Cicero de 

ir from them which they ought to be made to furnish. | Officis, Wayland’s Polit Economy. — 

yr That a college library may do its proper work, Third Term.—Hitcl Geology, International 

h there should be assigned to students in each depart- Law. , 

ir ment of study, subjects on which they are required be seen. by his list of 

re to write,—subjects which cannot be treated intelli- that the cou the same as 

d gently without exact information. Careful and irsued in the k enaitintel aatioann 
pains-taking research would then become indispen- nly difference ¢ oad om of 

i- sable, the spirit of inquiry would be awakened, and | gone or two author ( 1 Latin into the 

re a habit fixed which would be found invaluable in a! Ppeshman. which ai :' din the preparatory 

3{ subsequent literary career. cours For this ch ade bv 

h Preparatory Drepartment.—As will be seen by | putting a larger nu than ual in 

ig the preceding tables of statistics, the preparatory | the more a es 

is department has heretofore held a very prominent R, ant : 

n- pace in the operations of the college, and though it ? ery ' —_ 
nas been gradually yielding to the legitimate work, | — 4 p , “ag? : 1] 

d, it is still an interest of considerable importance. Phil Pe ae ol 

7 The studies pursued in this department are Arith- ‘ \ Ve Pr a: 

h metic, Geography, Grammar, Algebra, Latin Gram- | |.) beg —— 

m mar, Latin Reader, Cesar, Greek Grammar, and , P 7 . 

rj- Greek Reader. “The pe riod assigned for this A ] nase alt 

1e course commences with the spring term of one year, , p M aid 

a and closes with the spring term of the following 7 
year; so that students may be prepared to pass a 

TH regularly from this department to the Freshman M prin 

1e class, at the opening of the Fall term.’ ‘sn é | €X- 

e- As the teaching in this department is done by the | * , he 

nt regular Professors of the college, it will be perceived | *" weds ect 
that this must add very materially to the drudgery sy eer pu, 

rl and burden of their labors. Could this be organized “ , na- 

d under the instruction of a competent teacher, it and 
manner apart from the regular college c: % Fu 

al would doubtless result advantageously to those pur- , 3 
suing this course, and would greatly relieve the Pro- . 

or fessors from the tedium and monotony of s le |: a to 

rv of teaching ; ; 

Y Cour oF Stupy.—The following list i ! 
the studies pursued in the under-graduat urs 
and will show the order in which the several subjects 
are 1 1 up, and the time allotted to each. The 

a year is divided into three terms of fourt F 

I FRESHMAN CLAss. 
tus. Loomis’ Algebra, Loomis’ Geomet 
S nd Ter b. Coop r’s Virgil, Men "aD l 
Greek Antiquities, Loomis’ Geometry and Conic ; 
v1 tions, Loomis’ Algebra finished. 
. Third Term.—Cooper’s Virgil, Homer’s Iliad, 

he Loomis’ Tr gonometry. 

HS SoPpHoMORE Chass. 

al First Term.—Authon’s Sallust, Homer’s Odyssey | nd 

2 Loomis’ Surveying, Thomson's Logic. { ( d, 

nt Second Term.-—Greek Tragedies. Bull g? (i, yr +] | to 

_ ro’s Orations, Loomis’ Analytical Geometry, Wha- | t 
teley’s Rhetoric. ) 

Third Term.—tLincoln’s Livy, Silliman’s Chem 
istry, Paley’s Natural Theology. of tl ds 
sf Jcnior Chass. W P 
First Term. Anthon 3 Horace, Chem siry con = 
|a- tinued, Silliman’s Natural Philos yphy, Paley’s Ey ] _ 

li dences of Christianity. 

0 Second Term.—Tyler’s Ta mania al : 

vd Agricola, Silliman’s Natural P] iy, Wayland’s | * 

Moral Science we 

kg Third Term.—Tyler’s Tacitus—History, Demos- | “®,, 

ch thenes’ Orations, Loomis’ Calculus, Kaime’s Ele- ©" "'> ; 

d ments of Criticism. rei ag 

obvia : 


re SeNntion Cuass. | sophy \ 
he First Term.—Plato, Dana’s Mineralogy, Intellec- | sentence is pre te We 
tual Philosophy. know the meanin ' veal 
struction, and feel t rt But here 


*Annual Catalogue of All. Col. 1861-2, page 15. arises the difiiculty—to p to ¢ picuous 
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noticeable in the study of the ancier { Lag 
that l 


of admitt ipils to 1 regular ¢ 


with defective and ffi pre] t 
fi ALS healthy mal a cleve l it ¢ I 
guage, by keeping him 


by attempting to proceed 1 
There is alreac ] 
und r 
| and ample pre 

the 1} hit ol mae 


fa nities ar 


ly 
rraduate « 
roug 
cultivate 
the 
. tasks assiened 


too rapidly. We ne 


most legibly written ev tha 
well done is better than much¢ 

That elegant scholar, Ge | LL.D 
speaking upon this su t, Lnd ‘ 
in this ¢ int by t m ed has 
enabled to make h self a i | 
Who has been taught th ! 
sp ik ] itn Nay wl h ( t t 
at ¢ lea witli } l 
ena him to r 
in the department ! | 
turning to lay anew tl foul 
It is a shame to be ol et 
and yet there is but one answ 
who have visited and e3 é 
Europe, have bitterly felt the 
and why it must be given 

The Rev. Francis W d, D.D ) 


port on ¢ ollegiate Edueation, 1 [ 


lature of Rhode Island in L850, ] : fi 
ne very t and } nt ( v 
this result? Can the work that ou } 


cour of studies in any of 
] 
In 1our Vvyeal Ist ere 


done and the 


al ) be ‘ Q 
accomplished? W } : t] 
on an averagetl ( r 


he forem sf eas » N vy | . 


mivi 
£ 
In ft 


one by le ve 


can be acgl ired in tn tir ‘ 
progress of learning, or ¢ 

student? ‘The course of ly 

in the English Universiti @ 6 

studs nts enter the | nive ty f « 


mar schools, and 





*Remarks on the Changes 
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origina n 
vain, till fina! we | fort 
Now d 3 " t} 1) Ts - s 
carefully carried out, f + +] 
in the use of lang } 
need of ? Sut if ‘ tra , 
to ma our work fi hed and comp 
* expe to derive from t} aT oa P 
If we hitually make bad E 
study of a tore lan 1” inst ] 
is a ‘dex ided d sad inti * tor we are ¢ 
habit that will ever torn tus 
Th { irning of the m ing of w | 
vation. their inflect 1 +] pe 
struction, are but pr , ud pre} 
study propel of a fore ' na 
( 5, spel bg und } P ) 
readit prope WI +} + taal 
puy lis p nared to deri oun #1 . 
mate advantage 
A creat evil, the snits of which a 


) the Corporation of Brown University, p. 16. 
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aft dy ] t j f d fre 
q Tf +} h ! | mea- 
t he the re- 
of labor be 
! 
| ro do it well. 
lv t] } will he 
( e merest 
‘ wh y! 
ssiblv a more 
‘ d ahs } irned 
r ted formu- 
S t ? na wit ch 
: = , result. It 
; +} h | node of 
Paty { d both 
] ‘h Ca rying 
] " e | ever 
, in tl pur- 
er W H tudies not 
hi r lish at isk 
ry it his t | he turns 
P t] His own 
} qi 1 have no 
H i¢ an 
work is 
' is stud- 
a , ded him no 
lismisses s thoughts 
\ there is a large portion of 
; n these re- 
] be not so, 
) all their | 
a1 . ] rf | d tO at- 
tion of S¢ rip- 1 
, ; tudents pursuing I 
In the new ( 
, \ ng (nd, as 
of study. 
" ( stianity, 
ere ] class du- 1 
, the President b 
id ture n the Sphere of Hu- 
: i X 
: ' twas eotablished dome tive th 
' dance hich h been al 
P ut one Professorship 
th Hebrew and “ 
nnds owment 
Allen 1] mer, Ksq., of 
P p nas been 
1 that the f Profes- ter 
‘ ed. 
‘T leg ing the period wa 
lone n » advance the ry 
. r ith no greater 
I good.— | on 
nat of teaching, : . 
! t na con- Je 
f + ) ing States. on 
ry t gs of honor ' 
i State. A Jarge 
f 1 engaged 
\\ And sta- 
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( t} other institu- 
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